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vors of the Day. 


'NQUISITIVE YANKEE. 
lent writing from Newport, R. I., re- 


’ eccentricity of character—a whole- 
rted individual, but decidedly “ oda” 


‘Pr persons to exhibit a curious dispo- 


‘0 Mr. Pell was about to erect a fence 
is lots in the city, and in order to save 
daily interrogatories which he knew 
by his neighbors and passers-by, he 
ted on which he displayed all the in- 
egard to the fence which he fancied 
© desired or demanded. He narrated 
‘owing facts: Who was owner of the 


ain; where he bought and how much 
r it; the quantity of nails to be used; 
» builder, and the exact amount of 
Self-satisfied that he bad an- 


nestions that could be asked, Mr. Pell 


at the idea that he had freed himself 
pertinent inquiries. 
or rather very early on a very dis- 


~ ‘ng, Mr. Pell was awakened froma 


oud knocking at his front door. The 
2 so urgent, that Mr. Pell thrust bis 
window and demanded, in no gentle 
‘he —— was the matter.” Standing 
nly garment, Mr. Pell held the fol- 
vith the intruder: 

' live here?” 

lo you want?” 
J. Pell?” 

C. Pell.” 

who is building the fence on Mary 


uinly. What of it?” 

nean C. Pell, do you intend to paint 
you whitewash it?” 

d the window went down together, 
ed to bed, satisfied that there could 
Yankee inquisitiveness, 





‘VER TRAVELLED. 


! of an old lady who lived near 
id never seen or travelled on a rail- 
to go on a visit toasmall towna 
m the city, she thought she would 
vesky things. So she went to the 
ving her reticule on one arm and an 
‘ting-chairon theother. She bought 
1 out on the platform, put down her 
down in it, took out her knitting, 
k diligently. Steadily she rocked 
is coming in and leaving as the car- 
The old lady made no attempt to 
it kept knitting. 
>a close, and night came on. The 
ut starting, when the depot-master 
lher ifshe was going out. 
ied the old lady. 
tter get aboard, and secure a seat?” 
ster. 
ir, ’m very comfortable,” replied 


The master came around again. 
have to disturb you; it is late; the 
eft, and we must close the depot. 
“9 a hotel?” 
med the old lady, dropping her 
ing up her hands, “ aint the thing 
fere I brought my chair from home 
seat, on which some pesky man 
‘imself. I’ve set here all day wait- 
to go, and here I’ve had all my 
ng. I thought it was a long time 
e that these here railroads is the 
and humbugs as ever was!” And 
bag on one arm and rocking-chair 
ea toss of her head and marched 
ation. 
depot for the cars, and expected to 
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NNING A PRIZE. 


'y, several gentlemen contested the 
fone the most extraordinary thing. 
was appointed to be the sole judge 

've pretensions. One produced bis 
receipt attached toit; a buzz went 
1 that this would not be outdone, 

‘owed that he had arrested his tailor 
him. ‘‘ The palm is his,” was the 

‘enathird observed, “Gentlemen, 
the feats of either of my predeces- 
‘turned to the owners two umbrellas 
my house.” ‘I'll hear no more,” 
or; “this is the very n- plus ultra 
inheard-of deeds; it is an act of 

never knew any person capable. 
” «° 





1 Gill died, his wife ordered the 
rm the court of aldermen of the 
rote to this effect: “Iam desired 


tof aldermen, Mr. Alderman Gill 
order of Mrs. Gill.” 
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BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





HE red flag of the auctioneer 
fluttered from the window of 
one of the most stylish sub ur- 
ban residences of which Boston 
could boast. Everything, from 
the aristocratic neighborhood 
to the exquisite finish of marble 
and fresco that adorned its 
parlors, bespoke wealth, cul- 
ture and refinement; while the 
artistic arrangement of the 
grounds, its walks and drives, 
with glimpses of bronze and 
marble statues, through the 
shrubbery, and cool, silvery 
fountains, and  rare-foliaged 
plants, revealed the aftluent 
taste that hau planned and directed it. Through the 
magnificently furnished rooms, little groups of peo- 
ple were carelessly strolling, discussing the beauty 
or value of the various articles that attracted their 
notice. Some, perhaps, with a view to purchasing, 
if they could be had for a ‘ bargain,” but the greater 
portion came out of that morbid curiosity which re- 
vels in anything that lays bare the sacredness of the 
inner sanctuary of home-life. Little malicious whis- 
perings were indulged in before paintings, whose ex- 
quisite beauty should have shamed them to silence; 
and the man whose hospitality they had shared, and 
whose favor they had striven to gain, was spoken 
lightly of, his motives impugned, his honesty ques- 
tioned, and his judgment condemned by those who 
judge a man altogether by his success. 

As long as James Aubrey was successful, as long as 
no taint of doubt or suspicion rested upon him, he 
was besieged by friends, and his daughter, Violet 
Aubrey, was the queen of her circle. But now that 
adversity had overtaken them, doubts and mistrusts 
had crept in, and no remembrance of the ruined, 
broken-spirited man, who only ore week before had 
been silently borne from these rooms, or pity for the 
lonely, desolate orphan, sitting dumb with pain in 
an upper room, softened their judg t, or tempered 
it with mercy. 

James Aubrey had been a wholesale dry goods 
dealer for fifteen years, and people generally suppos- 
ed him safe beyond the shock of. any ordinary com- 
mercial crisis. Men trusted him largely, and not the 
slightest doubt of his solvency disturbed their minds, 
till the sudd t of his failure burst 
like a bombshell upon them. At once the air was full 
of all manner of doubts, and surmises, and unchari- 
table insinuations. People who had been loudest in 
their praises of his princely generosity, who had the 
most extravagantly lauded his careless disregard of 
expense, in the furnishing and adorning of his house 
and grounds, were the first to declare that they “ had 
always expected it would come to this,” and talked 
with an air of virtuous indignation about ‘‘ this mak- 
ing a display on other people’s money.”’ How far 
these hints and suspicions were correct, cannot be 
told, for keenly sensitive to his loss of fortune and 
reputation, James Aubrey sank under the load of re- 
verses that had so suddenly overtaken him; leaving 
Violet to the tender mercies of a world of which she 
was utterly ignorant. While her father lived, she 
had not thought of herself; and even now, the tears 
that fell so fast were not at thought of the loss of this 
beautiful home, dear as it was to her, and as inti- 
mately as it was associated with the beautiful past, 
so much as fur that other and greater loss, before 

which everything else seemed trivial. The bond be- 
tween father and daughter had been a peculiarly close 
and tender one. Her mother had been dead some 








yet it was in a quiet, and subdued manner, totally 
unlike the wild, despairing grief that swept over her 
now, with its sickening sense of utter desolation. 
Mrs. Aubrey had been a vain, worldly woman, 
proud alike of her husband’s position, her own beau- 
ty—for she had been a famous belle, and was not at 
all disposed to resign the title—and ofthe accomplish- 
ments of her daughter. She had come of a rather 
low family, her father being intemperate, and her 
brothers rude, uncultured, boisterous fellows, who 
bet on cockfights, talked slang, drank lager beer and 
cheap whiskey, and got into fights, and low brawls at 
county fairs and militia musters. Indeed, her own 
education was very poor, but she had beauty and 
pride, and they made her fortune. The young mer- 
chant had fallen in love with her beautiful face, as he 
did with all beautiful things, and in like manner, was 
not easy until he possessed it. In her new position 
she completely ignored her former associates, and, 
having a very convenient memory, soon utterly for- 
got the lowliness of her own origin. This became 
the more easy, as her father and brothers caught the 
* Western fever,” (which, like other epidemics, makes 
@ periodical sweep through New England once ina 
given number of years;) and, toMrs. Aubrey’s secret 
delight, it effectually carried them off, for they never 
returned; the ruder, coarser phase of Western life 
and manners being more congenial to their tastes. 
Some poor people, with the provoking pertinacity 
that especially characterizes poor people, very il- 
naturedly wondered if she remembered when she was 
chore girl in some of their families, or sold berries 
through the street to buy her shoes to wear to church, 
because she was too proud to go barefoot, as her 
brothers, Tom and Silas, did. But who ever minds 
what poor people say? Of course, it is sheer envy, 
‘and not worth the notice of genteel people at all. And 
so Mrs. James Aubrey gathered her silks and velvets 
about her, lest they come in contact with the plebeian 
de-laines of the women whose bread of charity she 
had once eaten. And “society” opened its arms, 
and folded her to its patrician bosom, with soft smiles 
and softer words. What matter if behind her back, 
they sometimes laughed at her grammar, or discussed 
her charming faculty of climbing the difficult ladder 
of society, and then pulling it up after her! How- 
ever, she didn’t know, as indeed nobody ever does, 
one half the amiable things their “ dear friends” say 
of them. 

They had but one child, Violet, who in person and 
character was the exact counterpart of her fa- 
ther. She had, also, his passionate love for all beau- 
tiful things, either in art or nature. She liked the 
rich affluence ofher surroundings, because they min- 
istered to her innate cravings for beauty, and the 
grace of luxurious repose; no/, as her mother did, for 
the eclat they would give her in the eyes of others. I 
doubt if she thought of that at all. She loved these 
things because her nature craved them, and because 
they were beautiful, not because of their commercial 
value. It had been the same with her fgther. He 
paid no regard to the commercial value of anything 
his esthetic tastedemanded. The cost in dollars and 
cents never deterred him from the purchase of any- 
thing that pleased his fancy. Money was nothing to 
him, only so far as it could minister to his gratitica- 
tions. He loved money, not for its own sake, but for 
what it could do for him. With this careless disre- 
gard of cost, and lavish expenditure for rare and 
costly luxuries, was lain the fuundation of his failure. 
He had taken the money necessary to meet his lia- 
bilities and expended it in some costly trifle, or ele- 
gant improvement, until, before he was aware, he 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. It was fortunate 
Mrs. Aubrey did not live to see that day, for his sen- 
sitive nature could not have borne her repinings. It 
was very hard asit was—too hard for his finely-strung 
nerves, which revoiled from the coarseness and bar- 
renness of poverty. He could not live, he said, with- 
out these things, they were a necessity of his being. 
He had never a thought of not giving them up, or of 
trying, to save anything, as dear as everything was 





two years, and though she had mourned her death, 


would be like putting my own children under the 
auctioneer’s hammer.” And so, when it became 
evident to him that all these beautiful things which 
had so long ministered to his luxurious taste, were 
to be swept away, all the joy and sweetness died out 
of life, and the way looked so weary and barren, that 
he gladly fulded his hands, and closed his shuddering 
eyes on all the toils, and wants, and privations, which 
loomed so darkly befure him. 

For a while, Violet Aubrey was so completely over- 
whelmed with her great bereavement, that she had 
no room for other sorrows. She had loved her father 
with no common love, and in proportion, her grief 
was more profound. But there is no place in this 
busy world where one can sit in solitary absorption. 
The great tidal waves of life wi// sweep in and lift us 
out of our most overwhelming grief. 

It seemed terrible to Violet that any one should 
disturb the sacredness of her sorruws,with suggestions 
in regard as to how she was to live, and what she 
would “do.” Do! why she had never done anything 
in her life. For all practical uses, her accomplish- 
ments and esthetic culture were only hindrances. 
She had a fine education, but her nature was purely 
receptive; she had no talent whatever for imparting 
knowledge to others. Sie was not sufficiently skill- 
ful in music or drawing to teach the science to others, 
even if she had desired to, which she did not. She 
was not particularly proficient in sewing, either. 
She could stitch fancy designs in handkerchief cor- 
ners, hem rufiies, crochet pretty little trifles, and 
embroider dainty little nothings to take the eye at 
charitable fairs. But for real, practical every-day 
life, for the earning of her daily bread, one could not 
well imagine one more helpless. Only one resource 
seemed left for her—matrimony; that one resource of 
th is of dependent girls, who either cannot or 
will not provide for themselves. 

Down in the elegant parlors and spacious halls, out 
in the luxurious greenness of wood and lawn, eager 
voices discussed their exquisite appointments, specu- 
lated on their probable cost, and wondered what 
Violet Aubrey was going to “‘do,” and if Mark Sin- 
clair would consider himself bound to Violet, now 
that this great change hud come over her prospects. 
The majority—shrewd worldly-wise people, who 
looked at sentiment only through “golden mists,” 
declared the engagement honorably (?) cancelled. 
Why not, pray? Haughty, handsome Mark Sinclair, 
who despised labor, and whose siender hands were 
never soiled or calloused by toil, had, it is true, been 
for more than a year the betrothed husband of Violet 
Aubrey. But it was Violet Aubrey the rich mer- 
chant’s probable heiress; not the lonely penniless 
orphan, who in an upper chamber sat alone with her 
great grief, trying to see, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
some faint rift in the heavy cloud that encompassed 
her. But there were a few, mostly very young girls, 
who thought that love—such as they had read of in 
books—would rather rejeice in any grief, any misfor- 
tune, any adversity, that it might show its own purity 
and unselfishness the clearer, against the dark back- 
ground. 

Unfortunately, Violet belonged to this class of 
thinkers. She had great faith in human nature, 
there had never been reason why she should not 
have. All the years of her life had been full of sweet- 
ness. No care, or trial, or cross, had ever been laid 
on her young shoulders before. Born into an at- 
mosphere of beauty, no wonder life looked beautiful. 
With no counter-currents, no marvel she thought 
life an unruffled sea. This was the first sturm, sud- 
den and terrible. But there was one bow of hope 
across this thick darkness—Mark Sinclair’s love. 

That was sure though all else failed. She knew that 
no misfortune or loss, coming upon him, could weaken 
her love, and she would not be so ungenerous as to 
doubt him. And yet, she had some nice, heroic 
speeches which she intended to make, such as ‘ giv- 
ing him back his troth,” ‘‘ leaving him free to choose 
some more fitting mate” and so forth; all of which 
was only a pretty little piece of acting, to betray her 








tohim. ‘I never could see them sold,” he said, “it 


unmoved by chance or change, and which she had 
never, never doubted. 

Mark was away now; she had written him twice 
since her father’s death, but having received no an- 
swer, she concluded, as he was travelling, that they 
had never reached him. But he would be home soon 
—so she comforted herself—and then, blushing at the 
thought, if Mark was very pressing, she might be 
married at once. It would be no wrong to her father’s 
memory, she should grieve for him the same, but she 
was so alonc!. And so the beautiful things she had 
loved were sold, and the charming grounds and ele- 
gant resience were the property of a stranger. It 
was a heavy heart that she carried to the pretty little 
cottage of her cousin, Philip Aubrey, who had freely 
offered her a home with him, as long as she chose to 
stay. 

But Philip Aubrey was poor, and Violet knowing it, 
felt as if she should be a burden, notwithstanding the 
cordial welcome both he and his wife gave her. Philip 
was her only near relative on her father’s side, and 
she knew but little of her mother’s connections, that 
lady never having enlightened her daughter particu- 
larly as to her ancestry. But besides being poor, 
Philip was proud, and fancying Violet “felt above 
him,” he had scarcely any acquaintance with her, 
and probably never would have had, had it not been 
for the change in her circumstances. Then, witha 
noble generosity, he sought out the daughter of the 
man who had—though his father’s own brother— 
scarcely seemed to remember bis existence, when in 
the hard winter before, through loss of work, and loss 
of health, he had actually suffered, while he was liv- 
ing in luxurious ease; and brought her home with 
him, denying himself many things, that Violet might 
have the little luxuries to which she bad been accus- 
tomed. It fretted him that his home was so poor and 
plain, for her sake. He did not mind, himself, neither 
did Annie, but they were accustomed to it. He had 
serious misgivings, too, when he thought of Mark 
Sinclair, r bering all his pride and hauteur. He 
saw that Violet did not doubt him, but he knew more 
of the world than she did, and he trembled for bis 
sensitive, delicately nurtured little cousin, as the 
days went by, and no word came from Sinclair. He 
had heard, indirectly, that he had met, on his way 
home, a gay party, and bad joined them for a trip to 
Niagara. He grew nervous watching for a sight of 
him at way staticns—for Philip was engineer on one 
ot the railroads running west from Boston—and 
sometimes fancied he caught a glimpse of him in the 
crowded cars, but still the days ran on, and anew 
burden was imposed upon bim, the task of cheering 
and encouraging Violet; of speaking hopefully when 
he had no hope, and inventing all manner of excuses 
for his absence. He felt a sort of protecting fondness 
for the helpless, grief-stricken little girl he had taken 
to his home, and he and Annie had talked it all over, 
and decided that Violet should not be brought to the 
necessity of labor; they could work, they were used 
to it, but she, why, there was nothing she could do. 

‘‘ Aubrey,” said an express agent, as he swung 
himself aboard the cars, “ there’s a letter turned up 
this morning that’s been mislaid some way ; it’s for 
Miss Violet Aubrey; do you knowif she is in the 
city?” 

“Yes. She is at my house.” 

“Ah! Then, perhaps, you wouldn’t mind taking 
itin to her. Sorry it’s been delayed; very unusual 
circumstance—very,” apologetically. 

The letter was directed in an elegant hand, but had 
evidently been written some time. Philip put it 
carefully in his pocket, and was in a fever of impa- 
tience all day long, in regard to its contents. Some- 
times he imagined that the Keyes—Keyes was her 
mother’s family name—hbad amassed a sudden for- 
tune in the “‘ West,” and learning of her reverses,had 
sent for her to come tothem. But he oftener thought 
it came from Sinclair, and he clenched his hands, and 
shut’ his teeth hard, as he thought of its possible con- 
tents. It seemed as if he never should get done that 
night. A little repairing had to be done, wood got 








lover into warmer declarations of that love which was 
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little hindrances, which, it seems, had never happen- 
ed before. But at last everything was done, and 
drawing on his coat, he set out for home, after feel- 
ing, for the twentieth time, to see that the letter was 
safe. 

“T’ve got something for you, Violet; guess what it 
is,” with an attempt at playfulness, which his perv- 
ous, eager manner strangely belied. 

“A letter! O Cousin Philip; give it to me quick, 
please,” a faint pink flushing the sweet, sad face. 

“Come, and get it,” he said, holding it tantalizingly 
above her head. “Nothing is worth having, that’s 
not worth making an effort for.” 

‘Suppose it should not be worth the effort,” she 
laughed, nervously, standing tip-toe on an ottoman, 
and reaching for the letter. Philip Aubrey looked 
into the delicate, undeveloped face upturned towards 
him, and a feeling of tenderness fur this pretty, help- 
less little girl came over him, coupled with a pre- 
sentiment that this letter contained something ur- 
pleasant. He stooped, and putting his arm about 
her, lifted her down tenderly. 

* Dear Violet,” he said, ‘if it should contain any- 
thing that hurts or pains you, if it should destroy any 

joy or hope upon which you have relied, do not de- 
spair, or be discouraged, for while J live, you shall 
never be h less or friendless.” 

She looked up at him through eyes swimming in 
tears, and passed her soft white hand with a slow, 
caressing touch, over the coarse, kersey frock he 
wore. 

“You areanoble fellow, Cousin Phil,” she said, 
impulsively. ‘I like you—or, rather, I respect and 
honor you. Some dayI mean to be worthy of the 
relationship,” smiling archly, as she went up to her 
room. 

Tea waited, but Violet did not come down. Mrs. 
Annie set her biscuits by the fire to keep warm, re- 
arranged the tempting cakes and jellies, and fidgeted 
uneasily to and fro, with ears strained to catch the 
faintest sound in the little chamber above. But not 
asound broke the utter silence. She loked up at 
the little clock on the mantel, counting the mihutes 
—how slow they seemed! Philip was trying to make 
a show of interest in the Daily which he had taken 
from his pocket, but watching him covertly, she saw 
he did not move his eyes. 

“Philip!” He sprang up, dropping the paper. 

“TI cannot wait any longer, I am going to Violet.” 

‘‘ Be very gentle, dear;” but Annie’s light foot had 
already gained the upper landing, and the caution 
was lost; but it was not needed, for her sympathetic 
little heart was full of pity for the desolate orphan, 
who had scores of times rolled by her, in her elegant 
carriage, scarcely i of her exist But no 
thought of the past was suffered to hinder the sweet 
course of love and duty which flowed through the 
present. 

She rapped lightly, but there was no answer; then 
she spoke her name, once, twice, thrice. Still no an- 
swer. Then she turned the bolt and went in. Violet 
sat by the window, her face a little turned from the 
light. The last lingering gold of sunset touched her 
hair with a soft halo, and tried to warm her white, 
rigid face into a semblance of life. 

Violet!” speaking sharp and quick, with a terri- 
ble fear tugging at her heart. There was not the 
slightest quiver of the drooping lids, or the faintest 
movement of limb or muscle. She stepped to the 
landing, and called “ Philip!” in a voice of suppressed 
excitement. It seemed an age to her before he reach- 
ed the landing, though he scarcely touched the stairs, 
as he came up two or three at a bound. 

They lifted her and laid her upon a couch, and 
Philip gently unclosed the stiff, rigid fingers that 
were closed over the fatal letter. As he did so his eye 
caught the signature, in faultless chirography. 
“ Your friend, Mark Sinclair.” He ground his heel 
into the floor, as he would gladly have ground it into 
the haughty neck of Mark Sinclair! 

She came back slowly to consciousness, so slowly 
that they almost despaired at one time, but at length 
the blue-veined lids trembled, and a spasm of pain 
crossed the still, marble face. By-and-by she unclos- 
ed her eyes and looked abont her. There was a 
shocked, bewildered look in them, as if some sudden 
stroke had stunned her. Annie laid her face on the 
pillow beside her, and sought with tender words and 
caresses to bring back the old look to her face. Philip 
walked the floor with rapid, excited step, his eyes 
glowing like fire. At length with a little cry of pain, 
Violet lifted her head, and laying it on Annie’s bo- 
som, broke into a wild passion of tears. It was her 
salvation. The stony, shocked look went out of her 
eyes, and the set, rigid mouth grew mobile and 
tremulous. 

Down stairs, the tea grew cold on the hob, and the 
biscuits by the fireless hearth. The delicious jellies 
were set away untasted, and the beautiful golden 
sponge cake, which Mrs. Annie had concocted es- 
pecially for Violet’s delectation, was wrapped in a 
napkin, and Jaid away with much the feeling one lays 
away some garment, whose wearer has gone out 
from our homes forever. 

There were no questions asked, or sympathy offer- 
ed, in words ; but an added tenderness crept into look 
and tone, and eyerything that the most delicate 
thoughtfulness and untiring love could do, was done 
to comfort her. She did not talk much; she grew 
quiet and grave, and subject to fits of abstraction. 
She got to taking long walks, and as the color came 
back to her face and the brightness to her eye, An- 
nie encouraged her in them. She did not mention 
Mark Sinclair’s name, although he had long since ree 
turned, and been congratulated by his mother and 
sister on the course he had taken. 














“T never did quite fancy Violet,” said Lucy Sin- 
clair, with a shrug of her white shoulders; ‘she was 
not at all exclusive, if she had been, she never would 
have gone to that horrid Cousin Philip’s. Just fancy 
yourself, Mark, sitting in the engineer’s kitchen, and 
making love to Violet by the light of a tallow dip!” 

“ A better place than at the street corners,” said 
Madge, who delighted in sparring with her haughty 
sister, ‘‘ which was all the place left her beside her 
‘horrid cousin.’ ” 

“Well, Z would have died, before I would have 
gone there. Why, his wife actually takes in sewing.” 

‘‘Horror of horrors! don’t faint, my dear. Mr. 
Van Ness is not here, and its effect would all be 
thrown away on me.” 

An angry flush stained the clear olive cheek of 
Lucy Sinclair. ‘ Madge, you are enough to provoke 
a saint,” she said, with flashing eyes. 

“Meaning you?” 

“TI will not lower myself by noticing your rude in- 
sinuations,” with haughty coolness. 

“That is right, Lucy. I wouldn't if I were you. 
By-the-way, what a splendid tragedy queen you 
would make, with your ‘darkly fiashing eyes.’ If 
Van Ness were only here now,he would be subjugated 
at once, or, perhaps, what would suit you better— 
conjugated.” 

‘Madge Sinclair, be still! I will not endure your 
low badinage. It is very easy to account for your 
defence of Philip Aubrey. If you could have had 
your way, you would have disgraced the family by 
marrying bim yourself. Perhaps you would like the 
amusement of making frocks and overalls at sixpence 
apiece.” 

It was Madge’s turn now to color, but she retorted 
bravely. 

‘Well, I’m not ashamed of it. I did like Philip 
Aubrey, and if I had been his wife, I should have 
been a better woman than I am now, with no higher 
purpose in life than dress and show, and the con- 
tinual effort to keep up appearances.” 

“Come, come, girls, stop this idle bantur. You 
really disturb me with your vehemence,” said Mark, 
walking leisurely to the splendid full-length mirror, 
and surveying, with a self-satisfied smile, his elegant 
face and figure. He was a splendid-looking man— 
there was no denying that. Tall and finely formed, 
with massive shoulders, and a kingly carriage, he 
hardly needed beauty of feature to entitle him to ad- 
miration. But he had that. Heavy masses of wavy 
black hair were pushed carelessly back from a broad, 
smooth forehead, great, dark, dreamy eyes, that could 
melt or dazzle, a faint flush of red through the pure, 
clear olive cheek, and the most magnificent whiskers 
that ever a man was vain of. Perhaps it was Violet 
Aubrey’s keen appreciation of beauty, that first at- 
tracted her to him, and after a time, flattered by the 
preference of so handsome a man, she grew to think 
of him as everything noble in heart or mind, as well 
as in person. 

It was not generally supposed that the Sinclairs 
were very wealthy, but they were rabidly aristocrat- 
ic, and managed to keep up a show of plenty and 
elegance; and if they did live on corn-bread and po- 
tatoes, with an occasional dessert of crackers and 
cheese, nobody was any the wiser. They had sense 
enough to keep their own counsel, and contrived to 
keep sume rich cake, and a bottle of rare wine, to re- 
gale their guests. It was, therefore, policy to keep 
up the position of the family by wealthy marriages. 

And so, in the family councils, Mark was consider- 
ed extremely fortunate when he became the betrothed 
husband of Violet Aubrey; for her father was con- 
sidered worth a large fortune. Besides, they were 
proud of the position he occupied, the elegance of his 
home, and the exquisite taste that adorned it. I will 
not attempt to deny that Mark loved Violet. I 
think he did as much, and perhaps more, than is 
generally the case under similar circumstances. It 
was probably the same kind of love that unites thou- 
sands of people, who go on through life never dream- 
ing but that it is the real, pure article. And proba- 
bly, if these reverses had not overtaken Violet, they, 
too, would have been added to the list. It was very 
fortunate for Mark that the disclosure came in sea- 
son, and—very fortunate for Violet, also. 

It had been a trying day to Philip Aubrey—one of 
those days wher “things went wrong.” It began by 
the passing of the Sinclair carriage, just as with 
smutty head and face, and rolled-up sleeves, he had 
ran across to the depot for something, after firing up 
the engine. He was angry with himself for feeling it, 
and angrier still-when Lucy Sinclair’s insolent words 
were wafted back to him. ‘See, Madge! there is 
your hero, now.” He did not hear the answer, as 
Madge Sinclair leaned forward to look at him, bowing 
pleasantly. Why should she always happen to see 
him at disadvantage? he said, and then was vexed 
with himself for caring. It might have gratified him 
to have heard Madge’s characteristic reply. 

“There is a contrast between your heroes and 
mine, I admit. Yours are radiant in immaculate 
linen, glossy broadcloth, and scented kids, and have 
a dainty fashion of levelling their eye-glasses at the 
pretty shop girls they chance to meet.” 

But he did not hear, and went back to his work 
feeling flushed and angry. Through somebody’s 
carelessness, a number of cars were left on the track, 
and, though every effort was made, a slight collision 
was unavoidable, throwing the engine and tender 
from the track, and causing a great deal of fright, and 
a@ great dealof grumbling among the passengers. 
One of them, a tall, slight girl, in a white chip bon- 
net, and a thick brown veil, which eftectually con- 
cealed her features, sprang from the forward car, and 





advanced a few steps toward him with an alarmed 


air. ‘ It is nothing serious,” he had assured her, but | 
when he turned to assist her to the platform, she 
wrenched herself from his touch, and disappeared in- 
stantly among the crowd of passengers that came 
rushing to the door. “ Humph! one would think 
there was contamination in my touch,” he said, 
moodiJy, remembering the visible shudder with 
which she sprang away from him. It was a little 
thing,but it annoyed him. Then, on the return trip, 
@ wheel broke down on one of the freight trains in 
advance of them, and they had to wait for the debris 
to be cleared off, and it was more than an hour be- 
hind time, when they got in. But he smoothed his 
brow as he drew near home, and tried to throw off 
the oppressive weight that had sat like an incubus 
upon him through the day. 

As he came in Annie cast a quick, startled look at, 
and then beyond him. 

“ What is it?” he said, replying to her look. 

“Haven’t you seen her, Philip?” growing white. 

“Violet? no. What has happened to her?” 

“J—I don’t know. She went out early this morn- 
ing. » 

“ Didn’t she say where she was going?” 

“Only that she was going to walk. You knowI 
mentioned to you that she had got in the habit of 
taking long walks. But she was never gone more 
than two or three hours. O Philip!” beginning to 
sob, “‘I am sure something dreadful has happened to 
her.” 

“ You don’t think Sinclair has anything to do with 
jt,” his face darkening. 

“ O dear, Philip, I don’t know. I have been nearly 
distracted since noon. My only hope was that you 
would know something of her.” 

He sat down with a white, stern face, and a lurid 
light in his eyes. 

“Tf that young aristocrat has had anything to do 
with it!” he ground out through his shut teeth. 

‘* Maybe she left some note or something. I had 
not thought of that,” Annie said, at last. *‘Go up 
with me, Philip, I am so nervous,” taking the light 
with a trembling hand. 

He took the light from her, and preceded her up 
the narrow, winding stairs, thinking of that other 
night, when they found her sitting with fixed eyes 
and rigid lips. The window was open, and the cool 
autumn wind struck them with a sense of desolation. 
The light flared low in the socket, and wierd, ghostly 
shadows hid in the corners and behind the chairs. 
The room had that forsaken, desolate look about it, 
that always attaches to places made vacant by death 
or desertion. Everything remained as it had been, 
not the slightest change had been made; and yet, a 
subtle presence, an invisible spirit of occupation 
which had pervaded it, had vanished, leaving it cold 
and stillas a charnel-house. Annie opened the little 
clothes press, the four beautiful silks she had so much 
admired were there, beside a rich golden-brown pop- 
lin, a blue, fleecy barege, and a pale rose-colored 
cashmere morning-dress, faced with white moire, 
with heavy white-and-gold cord and tassels at the 
waist. But the gray travelling-dress, the pretty 
dove-colored alpacca, a wine-colored thibet, and two 
or three ginghams and prints which she remembered, 
were missing. She lifted the cover of the band-box, 
the bonnet, a pale lilac crape was there—Violet did 
not wear black, first from principle, secondly from 
necessity. She had no money to expend for the out- 
ward semblance of mourning, and had taken no 
thought of her apparel. 

“ Annie,” said Philip, suddenly, “ what did Violet 
wear this morning?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think I noticed, particu- 
larly.” 

‘Was it a white chip bonnet and brown veil, and 
some sort of a gray dress, do you think?” a sudden 
memory of the girl who had turned so abruptly from 
him, coming across him. 

“ Her travelling-dress is gone—that was gray; but 
she had nowhite chip bounet that I ever saw. I 
think she wore a hat. Why do you ask?” 

He repeated the incident, and, by repeating it, was 
strengthened in the belief that it was Violet. 

“ But, Philip, why should she leave us, when we 
loved her so?” said Annie, her tears breaking out 
afresh. 

Philip did .not answer, he was busy turning over 
books, toilet cushions, lamp mats, and so forth. At 
length, with a quick exclamation, he held up a note, 
directed in Violet’s delicate chirography. He tore it 
open, and kneeling on the floor beside Annie, he 
read: ; 

- “ DEAR QousSIN PHILIP :—I can imagine the shock 
my sudden departure will give you. I have thought 
of it long, and knowing your delicate generosity, I 
dare not mention my resolve to you, lest it offend 
you—for you are proud, Philip—prouder than I am, 
and you would not be willing for me to do, what I do 
not hesitate to do for myself, work. Yes, dear Philip, 
I am going to work! I have been a drone long 
enough. I hardly know how to say it—you are so 
sensitive; but the truth is, dear cousin, I could not see 
you toiling to support me in idleness. If, when we 
had plenty, we had assisted you, I might have felt 
differently. But we did not, and your tender love 
-and care have been coals of fireon my head. I know 
you did not mean it so—do not mistake me, dear, but 
every little luxury you have denied yourself to give 
me (you see I saw through your pretty little subter- 
fuges), every act of tender thoughtfulness, every 
kindly-spoken word have been daggers, that have 
pierced through and through my criminal selfishness 
and neglect, in the years that are past. I have been 
looking over those years; they are very beautiful, 





purposes and generousdeeds! I cannot think of one 
real, earnest, self-denying act in my whole life. I 
have lived a weak, inane life, revelling in beauty and 
voluptuous ease. I had—I think by inheritance—an 
intense love for all beautifulthings. I worshipped it 
to the exclusion of everything else. All effort, all 
earnest thought, or earnest work, were distasteful to 
me. Almost unconsciously, I despised labor—not 
from pride, but because toil looked homely, and 
rough, and coarse, and my morbid passion for beauty 
demanded ease, and culture, and elegance. If toil 
could be beautiful, I would willingly have toiled. 
Remembering what I, myself, have been, I cannot 
condemn him for the course he has taken. To show 
how much I appreciate your delicacy in forbearing 
mention of so painful and delicate a subject, I leave, 
in one of the mantel vases, the letter I received that 
night. Do not think that that is any pain or grief to 
me now. Ican even smile at my own weakness, so 
strong have I grown. It seems like something that 
happened so long ago—in that old life, which I now 
cast forever behind me—not regretfully, but, save one 
sacred memory, willingly and gladly. Do not feel 
anxious forme. I have already, through the kind- 
ness of my old nurse, obtained a situation which—I 
smile to myself as I think of it—would doubtless 
shock some of my old friends. I have managed, from 
time to time, to carry away such clothing as I shall 
need at present, leaving the rest in dear Annie’s care. 
I wish she would wear my pink morning-dress. She 
would look lovely in it, and I am very sure J shall 
never wear it again. 1 will write you, dear Philip, 
after I get fully established, but I dare not tell you 
my plans now, for, as I said before, you are very 
proud, and might exercise your cousinly authority. 
For all that you and Annie have done for me, I have 
no thanks—they are too weak. But if the daily 
prayer of one so unworthy as I avail, your life will be 
crownec with Heaven’s choicest blessings. I shall 
come back to you some day, and remeuibering what 
a dear, good fellow you are, I have no doubt but you 
will forgive me, and take me to your heart again. 
And now, good-by for a little time. I linger over 
this, the last link between the old life and the new, 
with a yearning fondness. When we meet again, I 
hope to have attained some of your noble indepen- 
dence and unselfish generosity ; till then adieu. 
“ VIOLET.” 

Annie was weeping softly, and Philip’s voice faltered 
more than once before the last line was reached. 

“O Philip! what can the poor child do?” said 
Annie, in a helpless voice. 

“If I had only thought of that’s being her, she 
wouldn’t have got off so easy—the pretty, sensitive 
little thing !—as if I wouldn’t willingly work my hands 
off to keep her from want—poor little cousin.” Annie 
had arisen, and was searching fur Mark Sinclair’s 
letter. She came forward, slowly unfolding it. 

“Why, there isn’t half a dozen lines,” she said, in 
amazement. It was cool, too, as well as brief. It 
simply said, ‘‘ that perhaps, under existing tream- 
stances, any relations heretoto isti 
them were better forgotten. Feeling that this would 
be her wish, he took the task upon himself, to save 
her the pain of doing it. Ifshe still considered that 
she had claims upon him, she would please address 
him a line.” 

“ The miserable scoundrel !’’ Philip cried, clenching 
his fists savagely. ‘ Why isn’t there a law to reach 
such fellows? Claims! As if any delicate woman 
would urge her ‘claims’ upon a man who had proved 
himself such a t tibl drel.”” 

* But, Philip,” interposed Annie’s soft voice, “don’t 
you think it is best—I mean, that she is well rid of 
him? I have faith that the future holds something 
better for Violet, than a life-long union with such a 
man as Mark Sinclair. Depend upon it, dear Philip, 
some day we shall see the wisdom and mercifulness 
of this peculiar providence.” 

In a busy, bustling New England city, amid the 
whirr and clang of machinery, and the noise and 
dust of numberless spindles, a tall, slight girl, with 
soft, slender hands, that betrayed their strangeness 
to labor, wrought bravely and patiently at her un- 
accustomed task. There was an air of gentle dignity 
and refinement about this ‘new hand,” as the older 
weavers designated her, that invested her with a 
certain nameless charm, and secured her against the 
coarse and unrefined looks and speech of some of her 
companions. 

It was one of the largest and wealthiest corpora- 
tions in the city. It had also the reputation of being 
the best managed. The principal owner—Roland 
Van Ness—was a gentleman in every sense of the 
word, and no injustice or oppression was allowed to 
be practised there. Only upright and reliable men 
were employed as overseers, and, as a consequence, @ 
better and more reliable set of operatives were ob- 
tained. It was Violet’s good fortune to obtain a 
situation on this corporation. It came about in this 
way: Her old nurse, a good, motherly woman, had 
a daughter who had worked there nigh ten years, 
but who was now married toa man in comfortable 
circumstances, and resided in the city. Violet knew 
this, and knew also that none of her accomplish- 
ments were fitted to find her in daily bread. She 
shrank from joining the pale army of sewing women, 
who yearly march to their graves at the steady click, 
click of their own needles. She thought it over a 
good deal, and at length decided to become a “‘ factory 
girl.” She knew it haa been used asa term of re- 
proach, but she was learning to look at life differently 
than she had done, and to realize that any labor is 
noble that is nobly done. 

She did not deny that there were factory girls who 
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are sometimes disgraced; not even the sacrednc 
the pulpit being exempt from the common fra, 
But looking at life from her new standpoint, she 
all of these varying threads verging in one com 
woof, and each made golden, or gloomy, by the #, 
and principle of the worker. All were not prop 
nor yet all apostles, but all could be taithful wor 
each finding his mission in the work lying ne: 
his hand. Unused as she had ever been to any . 
tinuous toil, it naturally wearied her. It was a 
sensation, however, and not near as unpleasa: 
she had supposed. She never remembered such + 
sleep before, and the hours that had hithertodra, 
under the inspiration of busy labor flew as swift 
the revolving spindles. The hours were so clo . 
filled, she found little time for brooding over her 
fortunes; and the morbid grief that had so n 
paralyzed her faculties, gave way to a new elast: 
of spirits, and an exhilarating sense of useful 
which was new as sweet, and sweet as new. + 
boarded with Mrs. Dalton, the daughter of her nu: 
who, remembering her old wsthetic tastes, fitte 
a charming little room for her, where a pretty go 
canary carolled in the sunshine, and roses and . 
nations brightened the windows, 
She had been there nearly a month, when one 
@ party of visitors came through the mills. 1t wa 
unusual thing, as scarcely a day passed witl 
company. At first it had been annoying to her, 
latterly she had become accustomed to it, and did 
notice them by raising her eyes. Mr. Van Nes: 
one of the overseers, usually accompanied them, 
as her work was rather peculiar, being a new ari 
of manufacture, they usually paused before 
looms. She was sometimes conscious of the 
scrutiny with which some were so uncivil as to reg 
her—as if she, too, were a part of the materia 
machinery on exhibition. It was the most unpleas 
feature in her new life—the one from which 
native modesty and sensitiveness the most recoi 
But she schooled herself to stern self-control, u 
she could bear the closest scrutiny without a flu 
of the pulse or the tremor of a lid. But she soi 
times wondered why Mr. Van Ness, when he cha. 
to be in attendance, always paused there so lu. 
directing the attention of the visitors so particul: 
to every minute point. She was glad when som 
the under-overseers came, for then she manage: 
escape particular notice. She fancied she had : 
@ peculiar look in Van Ness’s eyes one day, when . 
trusted herself to look up, which she did not ofte: 
a look of frank admiration fur the coolness and + 
possession with which she had borne the remark 
some unusually annoying visitors. She flushe 
little under it, she was aware, and afterward avo 
meeting his eye, though, being one of those stro 
grand-looking men, she could not resist the tem| 
tion of an occasional glance at him, when he did 
see her. He was not handsome—at least, not 
kind of beauty Mark Sinclair possessed—but th . 
was a look of massive strength, of indomitable v 
that commanded one’s involuntary respect; and 
clear gray eyes were true and pure. It was a |. 
to be trusted, even to the lines of tenderness ab, 
the mouth, as many of his poorer operatives cv 
testify. There was more than one man, and wou. 
too, in his employ, who would “ work their hands 
to serve him,” as they said, with husky voices. 


But I have left the party of visitors too long, a 
begging their pardon, hasten to introduce thi): 
There were three gentlemen and twice as m 
ladies, all very fashionable and very aristocra’ 
You could see that in the luxurious sweep of t) 
trailing skirts, and the air of haughty superw:, 
with which they surveyed the operatives. Mr. \ : 
Ness himself was in attendance, and as usual pau: 
before Violet’s looms. She did not look up ti 
smothered exclamation, coming in between the cl: «; 
of the machinery, startled her out of her composu 
A swift glance revealed the party, every one of wh: 
she knew, but she fe/t the presence of one. Hua: 
somer, more elegant and faultless than ever, M..: 
Sinclair stood so near her that her garments alu: 
touched him! For a moment she wavered, but o. 
for a moment. Gathering all her strength fu 
mighty effort, she slowly lifted her lids, and g- 
them a look so cool, and haughty, and indifferent, 
might have fancied her a queen, and they the m-, 
insignificant of her subjects. Mark Sinclair attem) « 
an amazed sort of bow, but she did not appear to 
and Mark flushed crimson, and dropped his eye: 
confusion. But the Aubrey pride stood her well; 
color did not waver in her cheek, or the haughty 
give one perceptible tremor. More, she lifted 
work for their inspection with the air of an emp 
displaying her coronation robes, and when she sp 
in reply to some question of Mr. Van Ness’s, her to 
were cool, and clear, and even. But the party w. 
ill at ease, and Lucy Sinclair, who had espect: 
planned the excursion, was as near out of humo 
it is possible for a “ well bred” person to be. She. 
in a fever of apprehension lest Mr. Van Ness mi; 
discover that one of his operatives had once 1 
affianced to her brother. She had set her hear‘ 
captivating the wealthy capitalist, and had bee: 
especial pains toimpress upon him the purity 
exclusiveness of their aristocracy. 

“Isn’t Violet Aubrey splendid!” was Madge’s |. 
exclamation, when the party were alone. 

“ Well,” said one of the gentlemen, laughing, 
understand the meaning of ‘the dignity of lab. 
now. By Jove! I never felt 8} small and insignific,, 
in my life.’ 

“This factory girl seems to have made a marvell. 
impression on you and Madge. I was not aware 
were 80 peculiarly sensitive before,” said Lucy Sinc! 
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and principle of the worker. All were not prophets, 
nor yet all apostles, but all could be faithful workers, 
each finding his mission in the work lying nearest 
his hand. Unused as she had ever been to any con- 
tinuous toil, it naturally wearied her. It was a new 
sensation, however, and not near as unpleasant as 
she had supposed. She never remembered such sweet 
sleep before, and the hours that had hitherto dragged, 
under the inspiration of busy labor flew as swiftly as 
the revolving spindles. The hours were so closely 
filled, she found little time for brooding over her mis- 
fortunes; and the morbid grief that had so nearly 
paralyzed her faculties, gave way to a new elasticity 
of spirits, and an exhilarating sense of usefulness, 
which was new as sweet,and sweet as new. She 
boarded with Mrs. Dalton, the daughter of her nurse, 
who, remembering her old zsthetic tastes, fitted up 
a charming little room for her, where a pretty golden 
canary carolled in the sunshine, and roses and car- 
nations brightened the windows. 

She had been there nearly a month, when one day 
a party of visitors came through the mills. It was no 
unusual thing, as scarcely a day passed without 
company. At first it had been annoying to her, but 
latterly she had become accustomed to it, and did not 
notice them by raising her eyes. Mr. Van Ness, or 
one of the overseers, usually accompanied them, and 
as her work was rather peculiar, being a new article 
of manufacture, they usually paused before her 
looms. She was sometimes conscious of the cool 
scrutiny with which some were so uncivil as to regard 
her—as if she, too, were a part of the material or 
machinery on exhibition. It was the most unpleasant 
feature in her new life—the one from which her 
native modesty and sensitiveness the most recoiled. 
But she schooled herself to stern self-control, until 
she could bear the closest scrutiny without a flutter 
of the pulse or the tremor of a lid. But she some- 
times wondered why Mr. Van Ness, when he chanced 
to be in attendance, always paused there so long, 
directing the attention of the visitors so particularly 
to every minute point. She was glad when some of 
the under-overseers came, for then she managed to 
escape particular notice. She fancied she had seen 
a peculiar look in Van Ness’s eyes one day, when she 
trusted herself to look up, which she did not often— 
a look of frank admiration fur the coolness and self- 
possession with which she had borne the remarks of 
some unusually annoying visitors. She flushed a 
little under it, she was aware, and afterward avoided 
meeting his eye, though, being one of those strong, 
grand-looking men, she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of an occasional glance at him, when he did not 
see her. He was not handsome—at least, not the 
kind of beauty Mark Sinclair possessed—but there 
was a look of massive strength, of indomitable will, 
that commanded one’s involuntary respect; and the 
clear gray eyes were true and pure. It was a face 
to be trusted, even to the lines of tenderness about 
the mouth, as many of his poorer operatives could 
testify. There was more than one man, and woman 
too, in his employ, who would “ work their hands off 
to serve him,” as they said, with husky voices. 

But I have left the party of visitors too long, and, 
begging their pardon, hasten to introduce them. 
There were three gentlemen and twice as many 
ladies, all very fashionable and very aristocratic. 
You could see that in the luxurious sweep of their 
trailing skirts, and the air of haughty superiority 
with which they surveyed the operatives. Mr. Van 
Ness himself was in attendance, and as usual paused 
before Violet’s looms. She did not look up till a 
smothered exclamation, coming in between the clang 
of the machinery, startled her out of her composure. 
A swift glance revealed the party, every one of which 
she knew, but she elt the presence of one. Hand-. 
somer, more elegant and faultless than ever, Mark 
Sinclair stood so near her that her garments almost 
touched him! For a moment she wavered, but only 
for a moment. Gathering all her strength for a 
mighty effort, she slowly lifted her lids, and gave 
them a look so cool, and haughty, and indifferent, one 
might have fancied her a queen, and they the most 
insignificant of her subjects. Mark Sinclair attempted 
an amazed sort of bow, but she did not appear to see, 
and Mark flushed crimson, and dropped his eyes in 
confusion. But the Aubrey pride stood her well; the 
color did not waver in her cheek, or the haughty lids 
give one perceptible tremor. More, she lifted her 
work for their inspection with the air of an empress 
displaying her coronation robes, and when she spoke, 
in reply to some question of Mr. Van Ness’s, her tones 
were cool, and clear, and even. But the party were 
ill at ease, and Lucy Sinclair, who had especially 
planned the excursion, was as near out of humor as 
it is possible for a “ well bred” person tobe. She was 
in a fever of apprehension lest Mr. Van Ness might 
discover that one of his operatives had once been 
affianced to her brother. She had set her heart on 
captivating the wealthy capitalist, and had been at 
especial pains to impress upon him the purity and 
exclusiveness of their aristocracy. 

“TIsn’t Violet Aubrey splendid!” was Madge’s first 
exclamation, when the party were alone. 

“Well,” said one of the gentlemen, laughing, “I 
understand the meaning of ‘the dignity of labor’ 
now. By Jove! I never felt sd small and insignificant 
in my life.” 

“This factory girl seems to have made a marvellous 
impression on you and Madge. I was not aware you 
were so peculiarly sensitive before,” said Lucy Sinclair. 





are sometimes disgraced; not even the sacredness of 


| 
the pulpit being exempt from the common frailty. 
But looking at life from her new standpoint, she saw 
all of these varying threads verging in one common 
woof, and each made golden, or gloomy, by the spirit 





* Don’t lose your temper, Sweet. I fancy Mr. May 
and myself are-not the only ones on whom Violet 
Aubrey has ‘made an impression,’” said Madge, 
coolly. 

Lucy glanced at Mark uneasily, for she had already 
planned a match between him and Carrie Morton— 
one of the present party—the daughter of an eminent 
banker, and the very man who had bought James 
Aubrey’s villa, he being, as his accounts showed, a 
heavy creditor. 

“Ol!” resumed |Madge—what a Marplot she was!— 
“you needn’t look at Mark. He knows which side 
his bread is buttered; he’s got some of your shrewd- 
ness; though I give it as my unbiased opinion that he 
was a prodigious fool once in his life, to say the least. 
But my remark had especial reference to Roland Van 
Ness. It’s my advice that you look after your interest 
in that quarter. It would be quite shocking to be 
out-generalled by a ‘ factory girl,’ you know.” 

“Madge Sinclair! how absurd you talk,” with an 
effort at a smile; but the angry grasp she made on 
Madge’s arm made that young lady exclaim: 

“Don’t pinch so, dear; you might hurt me, you 
know. Confess,” she continued, laughing, “that you 
would like very much to shake me, and shut me up 
in the cellar, as you used before I was old enough to 
stand up for my rights.” 

‘* Madge!” interposed Mark, sternly. 

“Yes, my lord,” straightway turning her attention 
to the amiable task of tormenting Frank May, who, 
despite her faults, was very much in love with her; 
though she had told him a score of times that if she 
ever married him, it would be altogether for his 
money, as that was the settled policy of their family. 

“The ‘ Offering ’ has a new contributor, I observe, 
Denver,” said Mr. Van Ness, addressing his junior 
partner, 

el Pe 

“Yes. You have noticed the articles?” 

**T have, and am much pleased with them. In fact, 
I think we have reason to be proud of our corpora- 
tion,” said Denver. He was a little, dapper fellow, 
very good-hearted, but the least bit in the world in- 
clined to be pomp and patr Z 

“Well, I don’t know, Denver,” replied Van Ness, 
smiling quietly, “it is said ‘corporations have no 
souls,’ and I think there is a great deal of soul about 
the poems and essays of this new contributor, to say 
nothing of the other very meritorious writers.” 

** Yes, I always thought she was a superior—yes, I 
may say & very superior girl.” 

“She? Who?” 

“ Why, don’t you know? ‘VY. V.’” 

* But who is V. V.?” 

“Why, the new hand in the weaver’s room, to be 
sure. Who else should it be, pray?” 

‘* What, Miss Aubrey?” 

“The same. Miss Violet Aubrey. A very charm- 
ing, and, as I said before, a very superior girl,” strok- 
ing his thin sandy whiskers, and smiling blandly, as 
if he had done her an infinite service in thus boldly 
proclaiming his belief in her ‘‘ superiority.” 

1t was the day after the Sinclair party had visited 
the mill, and, as if in fulfilment of Madge’s prophecy, 
that Roland Van Ness sauntered—a little nervously, 
considering it was only one of his operatives—down 
the long room, and paused to adjust a belt for Miss 
Aubrey. Not that it needed any particular adjust- 
ment, or that it was any better for the change which 
he made a great show of making. 

“‘T have made a discovery, Miss Aubrey,” he said, 
standing before her, and watching the white, deft 
fingers. 

She paused, and glanced down the web. 

*O, not that,” he said, a little papationtiy. Then, 
as she turned her hand a little, he saw a large white 
blister on the delicate pink palm. ‘“ Your hand, Miss 
Aubrey.” 

“O, that is nothing,” she said, coloring, but not 
looking up. 

‘Nothing? it tells a story, nevertheless. It utters 
a protest against that indomitable will of yours.” 

“‘ Which will not be heeded.” The firm lines about 
the mouth contracting. 

““Which brings me back to the discovery I spoke 
of. I have been particularly pleased with ‘The 
Supremacy of the Will.’ Do you know I have dis- 
covered the author?” smiling at her rising color. 

“Ah!” with the natural embarrassment all sensi- 
tive young writers feel, when comparative strangers 
pounce upon some unfortunate child of theirs astray, 
and will persist in talking about it. 

“And that I think you are reducing your theory to 
practice. Do you always ‘look in your heart and 
write,’ Miss Aubrey?” 

“JT might find enough, perhaps,” a little bitterly, 
the memory of yesterday’s experience coming over 
her. 

** Miss Aubrey,” he said, suddenly, “ have you taken 
a@ vow never to look at me?” 

“I? Ono,” looking up at him, but dropping her 
eyes in confusion at what she saw in his face. She 
felt the blood surging over her ueck and face, and 
bent low over her work to hide it. She would have 
given her life almost for a little of the cool self-posses- 
sion of yesterday. She was so ashamed—what would 
he think of her? No one else ever had such power 
over her; ghe began to realize what people meant by 
Mr. Van Mies’siseeiigth.” 
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asant-faced girl was in- 
Aubrey, and her duties so 
clearly de y the overseer, that very little of the 
hard labor devolved on Violet. She thought there 
must be some mistake, but the overseer said it was 
**Mr. Van Ness’s orders, and he generally knew what 
he was about.” Tien the idea took possession of her 


that, noticing her hands, he had thought -her in- 
capable of properly performing the labor, and, pitying 
her poverty, had taken this delicate way of relieving 
her. It annoyed her dreadfully. If she would not 
accept charity from Philip—her own cousin—she was 
sure she would not from ¢his man, of all others. 
After bearing it as long as she could, she went to him, 
asking that he would give her some work she could 
do, if he had found her incapable of this. 

“ Incapable ?—who ever said you were incapable?” 
he asked, in a surprised tone. She had studied her 
part well, and she had determined on being very cool 
and decided, and not blush and stammer as she had 
done. Yes she would retain her self-possession; but 
in order to do this, and to be on the safe side, she de- 
cided not to look at him too closely. 

“ Well,” she said, *‘ I very naturally inferred it, from 
the fact that another is set to do work which was 
properly mine to do.” - 

“ You are mistaken, Miss Aubrey,” he said, earnest- 
ly. ‘I saw the work was too hard for one to do, and 
so procured an assistant. You have the control of it, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, but I prefer doing it all.” 

* Let me see your hands, Miss Aubrey.” 

He took them in his very tenderly, and bending 
over, pretended to examine them critically. 

** Better, decidedly better,” he said, smiling. “ You 
see I had more pity for them than you did.” 

“Are you always so careful of your working-peo- 
ple?” She said this more in self-defence than any- 
thing, because, despite her will, she felt herself 
flushing under the steady gaze bent upon her. But 
she was angry with herself the moment she had 
spoken, and asl d of the ung ‘ous question. 

“You may ask them,” he said, quietly. 

For answer she burst into tears. TZ'his, then, was 
the end of her boasted self-pc ion! ‘O, Mr. Van 
Ness, what can you think of me?” sbe sobbed. “1 
knew you better, indeed I did, but Ihave grown so 
nervous over it, thinking you thought me incapable 
of the work, and only let me retain my place out of 
charity, that I hardly knew what I was saying.” 

“My poor little girl! what a wretched blunder I 
have made, when I was trying to help you, and when 
I had promised a certain desperate cousin that I 
would look after you.” . 

“ Philip?” she cried, joyfully, a radiant smile chas- 
ing away the tears. 

“* Yes, little one, Philip.” 

“And you know him—my cousin Philip!” she said, 
with the eagerness of a child, the swift color coming 
and going, and the blue eyes shining through their 
tears, like violets in the summer rain. Roland Van 
Ness had thought her queenly and superb in her royal 
scorn and indifference before the Sinclairs, but now 
she was irresistible. 

“ Do you know I almost envy your cousin Philip?” 
he said, taking the little hand she had lain on his 
arm in her eagerness. “And yet Iam glad you are 
not my cousin. Can you guess the riddle, or shall I 
tell it?” 

* J—I—don’t know,” she stammered. 

** Well, look straight at me—there, so,” drawing her 
face to his bosom, and turning it towards his own; 
“because Lam a very exacting fellow, and should 
never be content with a cousin’s place.” 

“ But you haven’t told me a word about Philip, or 
how he knew, or—” 

“No, nor don’t intend to just yet. Iam terribly 
selfish, and I want to be sure about that other place 
first, and then we will talk about Cousin Philip.” 

The answer was doubtless satisfactory, for after 
some slight preliminaries, that do not affect us, and 
of which we are supposed to be sublimely ignorant, 
he proceeded to tell her how that he had known her 
from the first. That Philip—he said ‘‘ Cousin Philip ”— 
had come to him, he was an old friend of his, and 
stated his troubles to him, and asked him to look out 
for a young lady answering the description he gave; 
but he had no need todo that, for he had seen her 
repeatedly in company with Mark Sinclair, and had 
understood she was to be his wife. 

‘Philip said his wife had an impression that you 4 
had gone to the mills, and the first day you came in 
I saw you, and gave you a chance there, because I 
thought it easier, but that was also too hard, and I 
confess myself conscience-stricken when I discovered 
that ugly blister,” bending over it again to see if any 
traces of it yet remained, and carrying it so near his 
face one would bave thought him near-sighted, but 
that it stopped a little short of his eyes! 

“And Philip knows I am here?” 

“To be sure he does, and he knew something else 
too, before you did.” 

* Perhaps not!” 

*¢ But howcould you know? I invented all manner 
of excuses for bringing people to your looms, in hope 
of getting a glance from you, but you were dreadfully 
cruel, and now I intend to take my revenge—so!” 
But don’t be shocked, dear sensible reader; of 
course you and I have outgrown all that sort of thing. 
And besides, I always did say that J never would be 
guilty of describing love-passages, which are, after 
all, only interesting to one, when themselves and 
“somebody else ” are the dramatis persone. 

“‘ Why did you bring the Sinclairs, then, if you knew 
all?” Violet said, thinking how he too was watching 
her. 

“T confess that I was a little selfish about that. 
After I found how dear you were getting to me, and 
Philip had told me, yes, even shown me your noble 
letter, and that other of Sinclair’s, I wanted to try 
you. I wanted to see if the sight of him could bring 
the color to your face, ora flutter to your pulses. You 











for Philip’s sake, and the honor of womanhood, even 
if you could never be anything tome. You ought to 
have seen the gleam of Philip’s eyes when I told him 
about it! By-the-way, Sinclair is about to be mar- 
ried.” In spite of his faith in her, he could not forbear 
a keen look at her when he said it. He was, as he 
had said, very exacting. He gave much, and he asked 
much in return. 

“O,Iam so glad!” The tone was too genuine to 
be mistaken. ‘But who is the favored one?” 
smilingly. 

“Carrie Morton. Her father bought your old home, 
you know. I think the fellow has an affection for the 
place. If Mr. Morton should lose it, and some one 
else should come in possession, do you suppose he 
would transfer his love tothem?” He spoke lightly, 
and she made some laughing response, but afterward 
she remembered. 

At the Sinclairs all was bustle and preparation for 
the approaching marriage. Lucy’s manceuvres had 
been more successful in Mark’s behalf than her own, 
and a rich wife was to shed her lustre on the family 
tree. Mr. Van Ness had not called there so often of 
late, and when he did had seemed strangely reserved 
and pre-occupied. But she did not despair; he was 
too great a catch to give up easily, and Mark was in- 
structed toinvite him to actas groomsman at his 
wedding. ‘‘A very suggestive position,” Madge had 
remarked. But to their intinite disappoihtment Mr. 
Van Ness pleaded a prior engagement, which they 
little suspected the natureot. But when the wedding 
guests were assembling, and wealth and beauty and 
fashion were crowding the elegant parlors of the 
Sinclairs, ina quiet country parsonage, the trembling 
voice of a venerable, white-haired clergyman read 
the beautiful English marriage service, that united 
Roland Van Ness and Violet Aubrey. And when, 
with white hair falling over his shoulders, aud stream- 
ing eyes lifted to heaven, he prayed that God would 
watch over and bless his dear boy, and his sweet 
young wife, holding them in the hollow of his hand, 
and keeping their love as sweet and pure and strong 
unto the end, as it was in this blissful hour, little 
Annie Aubrey—who always dissolved in tears, like an 
April day—laid her head on Philip’s shoulder and 
wept as if her little heart would break, pausing once 
to whisper to Philip, ‘‘ Isn’t it beautiful?” 

Roland was the youngest and best-beloved of the 
four noble sons that had grown up in this quiet 
Christian home. One after another the father had 
married and added bis blessing to them, and now his 
baby, his youngest-born, had brought him another 
daughter in his old age, and in the partial eyes of the 


old man, this one was sweeter and fairer than all 


the rest. 

The brief wedding tour of Roland Van Ness was 
nearly over, and they were within one day’s travel of 
home, when a dispatch from Mr. Denver reached 


him, apprising him of the failure and terrible suicide - 


of John Morton, the rich banker. A package had 
been found among the dead man’s papers directed to 
him, and it had been forwarded to their office. 


Violet grew very pale when it was read to her, it ' 


seemed so like retribution; for it had been almost the 
last words of her father, that ‘John Morton never 
would prosper, for he had betrayed and wronged him 
terribly.” She had thought it, at the time, the fancy 
of a disordered brain, but this brought it all back. 
Perhaps this result was not wholly unexpected to 
Roland Van Ness, for nearly a month before he had 
bought back the beautiful home of Violet, and had 
the title deeds in his possession. The eagerness of 
Mr. Morton to sell, and at a sacrifice, aroused his 
suspicions; the more especially as he had particularly 
stipulated that the sale should remain a secret until 
after his daughter’s marriage. Van Ness had very 
readily consented to the conditions, the more effect- 
ually to surprise Violet. The failure was found, upon 
investigation, to be complete, not even his daughter’s 
bridal trousseau being paid for. The failure had in- 
volved several smaller houses, among them the firm 
of Francis May & Son. 

It was now that the peculiar perversity of Madge 


PSinclair culminated, for, to the anger and horror of 


her sister, she was married to Frank May within a 
week! 

“Lucy had lost Van Ness,” she said, “and she 

might just as well step out quietly, for of course she 
would appropriate all the ‘good’ matches, and it 
would be dreadful to hang forever, like a dried, 
withered apple, on the family tree.” But Frank May 
had no reason to complain, for the courage, energy 
and helpfulness of his young wife infused new life into 
his flagging energies, and soon established him on a 
more secure basis than ever before. ‘‘ Madge isa 
treasure,” he used to say, laughing, “ but one has to 
be so careful about handling her, she has such sharp 
claws!” 
“ Violet, little girl, Ihave bought a cage for my 
bird, that I caught one summer day when, the doors 
of the mill standing open, she fiuttered in,” said 
Roland, coming up softly behind her, and taking 
another installment of that “‘ terrible revenge” he had 
so wickedly threatened, and which had been so faith- 
fully carried out. 

“Where, Roland, where?” with the old childish 
eagerness which he liked so well. 

“ Get ready, and we will go down to-day and see 
how you like it.” 

“Is it far?” 

* Rather.” 

“It isn't in Boston, Roland?” excitedly. 

** Tan’t it?” 

“O Roland! is it?” 

“May be; would you like it?” 





stood the test nobly. I was so proud of yoa!—proud 











‘“ Better thau anything elsc! that is,” she added, 
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checking herself, “if it pleases you.” I fancy that 
all young—or old, for that matter—husbands will 
particularly admire this obedient trait in my heroine, 
and quote her as @ model to their own refractory 
spouses. 

Violet was in a fever of delight and—shall I admit 
it?—of curiosity. You see this heroine of mine was 
a very uncommon woman! 

“Why Roland!” she exclaimed, as they drove slow- 
ly down the beautiful, familiar street, “is it anywhere 
near where we used to live?” 

‘Yes, very near,” suddenly turning up the old 
familiar drive, with its wave upon wave of crimson, 
and gold, and dun, drifting lazily in the soft October 
air. Aturn brought them in sight of the piazza, with 
Philip and Annie standing there. It came upon her 
all at once, nearly taking her breath away with sur- 
prise and delight. 

“Welcome to yourold home once more, little 
cousin,” said Philip, folding her in his arms. 

“OQ Roland! O Philip! You areall bent upon spoil- 
ing me in spite of myself; when I felt so strong and 
heroic, too!”” , 

“Are you s0 very sorry, my Violet?” 

“Tam sovery happy! O, if papa could have lived!” 

“But don’t you see, dear, that this could never 
have been? You needed just this peculiar discipline 
to develop your better nature. Without it your life 
would have missed its highest possibilities, and been 
fruitless in earnest work, and earnest thought. And 
beside, darling, Ishould have missed forever out of 
my life my priceless treasure—my sweet English 
Violet.” 

“Isee, Roland, and I am content; ay, more than 
content, Iam thankful for every care, and burden, 
and sorrow, of life. But O my husband! words are 
too weak to express my gratitude for all its priceless 
joys. I tremble when I think of what might have 
been my fate. A useless, aimless life, frittered away 
in selfishness, and thoughtless ease, and sensual 
delights. Without losing any of my old love for the 
beautiful things in nature and art, I have found that 
higher and nobler beauty of the soul which burns in 
lofty aims, unselfish thoughts, and chivalric deeds, 
and blossoms in the sweetness and purity of generous 
love and holy living.” _~ 

*“‘ What a dear little enthusiast you are, Violet,” 
said Roland, fondly. “I have just been reading a 
little poem which I think will just suit you. It has 
been singing through my brain all day: 


***All that soars past self is noble, 
Every upward aim 
Makes it nobler yet—the noblest! 
An immortal fame! 


‘** Let not good or great content you, 
Higher, and still higher. 
Only for the best, the greatest, 
Labor and aspire! 


“* Spurning all that’s partial, doubtful, 
All your vigor bend 

(Worthiest aim, and worthiest effort) 
To a perfect end!’"’ 





LARGE EYES. 

Large eyes have always been admired, especially in 
women, and may be considered essential to the high- 
est order of beauty, in almost every description of 
which, from Helen of Troy to any modern heroine, 
they hold a prominent place. We read of “large 
spiritual eyes,” and “ eyes loving large,” and of “ little, 
sparkling, beady eyes,” to which the epithets “ spirit- 
ual” and “loving ” are never applied. 
An Arab expresses his idea of the beauty of a 
woman by saying that she has the eye of a gazelle. 
This is the burden of his song. The timidity, gentle- 
ness, and innocent fear in the eye of the “ deer” tribe 
are compared with the modesty of the young girl: 
“Let her be as the loving hind and the pleasant roe.” 
* Persons with large eyes give us the impression of 
being ‘wide awake,” and ready for action; while 
small-eyed people have more generally a ‘‘sleepy- 
look,” and a sluggish temperament or habit of body. 
Dr. Redfield observes, that “ persons with large eyes 
have very lively emotions, think very rapidly, an 
speak fast, unless there be a predominance of the 
phlegmatic temperament. Of persons with smal) eyes 
the reverse is true. The former are quick and spon- 
t in their feelings and in the expression of them, 
and are, therefore, simple, like the Scotch, Swiss, and 
all who inhabit mountainous regions. The latter are 
slow and calculating, and, therefore, artful, like the 
gipseys, a people who generally inhabit level coun- 
tries. There is a connection between activity and 
the ascending and descending acclivities, a fact which 
we evince in running up and down stairs, and which 
an active horse exhibits when he comes to a hill; and 
hence the Scvtch Highlanders, as well as the sheep, 
goat, chamois, etc., have very large eyes and very 
great activity. 
The drooping of the upper eyelids generally accom- 
panies the expression of humility, and indicates peni- 
tence, the disposition to repent, to feel sorry for our 
sins, and todo“ works meet for repentance.” The 
weight of our sin bows our spirits and lowers the eyes— 
makesushumble. Both humility and penitence may 
often be seen large in devotees of the Roman Church, 
with whom acts of worship are habitual. 
The width of the lower eyelids is believed to indicate 
apology—a disposition to extenuate and to justify 
one’s self—to defend our conduct by giving what we 
claim to be good reasons for it—by showing that it is 
not wrong, though it may appear so to another. 








She is the most perfect creature I ever beheld. When 














CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SCOTTISH LOVER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


O, sweet my maid as morning air, 
When birds and dewy flowers awake; 
With lip and cheek so very fair, 
And eyes as clear as Katrine’s lake. 


But wide and deep the waste between 
Fair Scotia‘s lovely land and me; 

Her grand old hills stand bare or green, 
But never more those hills I see. 


I fondly dream of Helen Mar, 
And Flora, of MeIvor's race; 
For she, my lost, my only star, 
Has all their worth and all their grace. 


But never can she be my bride; 
No more we meet as day goes down; 
O, nevermore by sparkling Clyde, 
And never ‘neath Ben Lomond’s crown! 





MOLLY THE TRAMP. 





VERY late on a dark wet night in June, two per- 
sons entered together a pawnbroker’s shop in Dublin. 
One was a low-sized countryman, with a fox-like 
face, quick eyes, hanging brows, an unscrupulous 
mouth, a narrow forehead, and a large ear set 80 
amongst his bristling hair that it had the appearance 
of being habitually cocked. He was clad in two huge 
coats of gray frieze, and wore a consciousness of 
responsibility. He looked hard at the other customer 
entering with him, who shrank away and cowered 
into a corner by thecounter. The pawnbroker, com- 
ing from a little room behind the shop, directed his 
attention to the countryman at once, with only a 
glance at the timid figure in the background. 

The man in frieze was a west-country drover, who 
had arrived from the mountains only a few hours 
before with a drove of sheep for market. He found 
himself unexpectedly in need of money until next 
day, when his stock would be sold. He pulled off the 
outer of his two coats, and flung it on the counter. 
The pawnbroker examined the coat, and a discus- 
sion arose as to the amount of money to be advanced 
uponit. Itwas thrown from one to the other, shaken 
out, folded up, and finally tossed down on the coun- 
ter, while the pawnbroker, himself in a passion, al- 
most dragged his bullying customer into his little 
room behind, for the purpose of showing him articles 
of equal value, for which he had advanced smaller 
sums than that which he now offered on the coat. 
The other customer, a woman, was left standing in 
the shop alone. 

She was a woful sp of hood; a figure 
whose outlines were lost in miserable wrappings of 
rags, @ dirty trailing gown, and a tattered shawl. 
Her bonnet, fit for a gutter, had two or three grimy 
red roses flaunting dismally under the brim. Her 
skin was dark, either by nature or from want of care 
and cleanliness. She was quite young, though one 
could hardly know it, looking on her thin sallow face, 
deadened eyes, and colorless lips. 

She had in her hand what can only be described 
asarag. A wobegone look had fallen over her face 
when the two men left her unnoticed—a look which 
was crossed now and then by one of impatience, 
which burned up and went out of her sallow face 
again, leaving the stolid weariness to come back. Of 
what use was it for her to be angry who only existed 
in the world upon sufferance? 

Presently the pawnbroker comes bustling back to 
the shop to fetch something, takes in her wretched- 
ness with a keen eye, and roughly asks her business. 
She offers him her rag, calling ita mantle. It is per- 
fectly worthless, and he is out of temper. He flings 
it back to her with an oath, and returns to his more 
important customer. 

The tall figure shakes as if blows had come down 
upon it, the light of eagerness fades out of the eyes, 
the hands mechanically fold up the rejected garment. 
This is no new scene that she is passing through; no 
unexpected trial that has come upon her; it is part 
of the daily routine of her life. Harsh words, re- 
pulsion, are as familiar to her as the taste of bread 
and milk toa child who has never suffered hunger. 
She accepts the award of her patience with the meek- 
ness of habitual dejection, but behind it there is 
something stirring which is not habitual; something 
which makes the cowed spirit rise up again, which 
awakens persistence out of the passiveness of despair. 
She turns again from the shop door, towards which 
she had set her face, and takes her stand by the 
counter once more. She will wait to have another 
word with the pawnbroker. 

Now, the root of this girl’s purpose was holy, and 

yet her next act was the drop of evil that overflowed 
the cup of her misery, and turned trouble into sin. 
She was so weary, that the earth seemed to drag her 
failing limbs towards it. Her eyes were fixed on the 
opposite wall, looking at a filmy picture present 
to them—a dying man, struggling with his death, 
alone in darkness. She heard not the shouts and 





the two men in the inner room, but a voice calling 
“Drink! drink!” She heard the horrible, greedy 
cry, ‘‘ Whiskey!” gurgling in a dying throat. Her 
sunken eyes started torward, her hands wrought with 
one another. She gazedall aroundtheshop. Noone 
near her, no one minding her; and the coat still lying 
on the counter, 





a thing is perfect, how can it be more perfect? 


curses in the street outside, nor the bargaining of ferent parts of the country, to startle simple villagers 


resisting temptation. Only one moment; need was 
too great, habit too strong, misery too deep. The 
coat was snatched, and the girl vanished. 

The two men returned only about a minute too late, 
and rushed into the street crying, ‘‘ Stop thief!” The 
cry was echoed and tossed from lip to lip in the dirty 
lanes and alleys. Drunken men reeled out of taverns 
and caught it, wretched children yelled it along the 
gutter. It clamored in the hunted creature’s ears as 
she strained her weak limbs along the pavement, or 
huddled herself into some corner to let the pursuers 
goby. “It is the last time, the last time!” she mut- 
tered. So it was, the last sin of many; but not to go 
unpunished. 

The cry had long ceased, and the chase had been 
abandoned, when the dark figure crept in at a miser- 
able doorway, and up a dirty, crazy flight of stairs. 
She had no coat in her hands now, but some money, 
and a small bottle. She looked from right to left 
with scared eyes, and then entered a squalid room 
where the dawn was stealing wanly through a broken 
skylight in the roof. The walls were perfectly bare; 
there was no sign of food, furniture, nor clothing. 
The girl looked eagerly towards a corner where the 
figure of a man lay stretched upon straw. She went 
forward, listening and gazing intentiy, and dropped 
on her knees beside the figure. 

“Here it is,’ she said, in a voice of fright that 
matched her face; “here is the whiskey. I could 
not get it any sooner.” 

There was no answer by sound or movement. 
“Father!” she shrieked, with a wild sob. She 
lifted an awful-looking hand from the straw, and 
dropped it again. The figure on the pallet wasa 
corpse. The cries that had rung through the room 
when she left it were still forever. 

She drew a covering over the body, looked round 
the bare walls of the den, and sat down on the floor 
with a passive despair in her white face. Her foot 
touched the bottle of spirits. She snatched it up 
and half emptied it at a draught, stretched herself on 
the straw at the feet of the corpse, and soon fell into 
astate of unconsciousness that answered with her 
for peace. 

This is the history of Molly’s crime. It is quite 
useless for the purposes of this story to go back any 
further into her past. It is not easy to get at the 
true antecedents of such creatures. One would have 
told you that Molly Cashel was a charwoman; an- 
other, that she was a ballad-singer; another, that 
she was a street-vagrant; another, that she was a 
thief. Each account would have been true, for she 
had been all of these things in turns. She bad been 
dragged through every kind of misery from her 
wretched, motherless childhood until now, her nine- 
teenth year. She had been ill-treated and made a 
slave of by a brutal step-father—the man whose last 
desire she bad sinned to strive to satisfy. A worn- 
out, battered creature, who had never had ary youth, 
who had never been taught, who had been driven on 
all her life by the instincts and necessities of the 
present moment. ; 

It was only six o’clock, but the June sun was shin- 
ing hotly down into the filthy alleys, glistening on 
the mud made by the rain of the night before, and 
burning on the broken window-panes crusted with 
dirt and stuffed with rags; and the Rooneys were up 
already, and fighting as usual. The Rooneys were a 
family of wandering mountebanks, who lodged at 
present in the room under that in which Molly Cashel 
and her father’s corpse were lying. This den wasa 
singular contrast to the one above it—not that there 
was a whit more comfort to be seen within it; but 
whereas the one was bare, and full of the silence of 
death, the other was overflowing with all kinds of 
litter, and echoinggvith the quarrelsome shouting of 
noisy voices. The remains of a coarse breakfast lay 
about a dirty bench at one side of the room, and 
heaps of frippery rags mingled with tinsel gewgaws 
were scattered about in all directions on the floor. 
The Rooney mother, a stout, broad-faced, vixenish- 
looking woman, was engaged in pasting daubs of gold 
paper all over a very dirty white muslin short frock— 
part of the costume usually worn by Miss Matilda 
Rooney when dancing the sailor’s hornpiper- The 
Rooney father, who, when he was not ina passion, 
had a general air of humorous rowdiness, was adorned 
by nature with a squint, and by accident with a 
broken nose, which last was fiery in color. He was 
now occupying himself (with one arm in one sleeve of 
a ragged coat) by knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
and his knuckles on the heads of his two sons, who 
were unwillingly practising somersaults in one cor- 
ner, and responding to the paternal correction by 
loud growls of remonstrance. Miss Matilda Rooney, 
a dwarf of sixteen years, who looked about ten, was 
busied in twisting battered artificial flowers together, 
for the adornment of her own elf-locks, of rusty red, 
and the enhancement of the beauty of the paternal 
squint, which she inherited in full perfection. As 
she worked, she beguiled her task by stray words of 
impudence flung at her father and mother, and 
frowns and shakings of her fist at a squalling baby 
who was lying kicking on his back, neglected, on the 
floor. 

The Rooney family was about to divide itself and 
go upon two separate pedestrian excursions into dif- 


and inhabitants of roadside Copgages witlthe display 
of its wonderful accomplishmgy fdlh homey sons 
were going te tumble sot wagisi hts and 
spangles; the Ruoney father, mothe ghter, and 
baby, were going to dance, scrapagal jingle their 
way westward, with pipe, fiddle, and tambourine. 


The Rooney family were making so much noise 





For one moment she was raised to the dignity of | with its preparations, that a timid knock was repeated 


thrice outside, and no one in the room heard it. At 
last the door was driven open, and a white face was 
pushed in. 

“Molly!” cried the Rooney mother, and there was 
@ general hush, so scaring, for the moment, was the 
wild white face at the door. 

“Arrah, thin, it’s you that looks fresh and rosy after 
yer mornin’ walk!” cried the Rooney father, with a 
laugh at his own wit. 

‘*Father’s dead!” said Molly, her dark, hopeless 
eyes wandering away from the people in the room up 
the blank walls, in a vacant search for sympathy. 
“ Dead!” came from all in a chorus, and then from 
one: 

* Rest his sowl!”’ 

From another: 

** He’ll give you no more black eyes!” 

And again: 

* Ye’ll be breakin’ yer heart afther him!” 

“ He’s. male a lucky flittin’!” said Tim Rooney, 
the father. ‘He'd ha’ been thrown.out for rint to- 
morrow. Have ye any money?” 

“T have money,” said Molly, unclosing her hand 
and showing silver. 

** Where did. ye get it?” cried Mother Rooney, eye- 
ingit greedily. ‘Ah, ye jail-bird! Ye’ve been thievin’ 
again, have ye? Ye’ll be goin’ abroad some o’ these 
days, my darlin’. Why don’t ye take afther poor 
honest folks like uz, and get yer livin’ dacent, ye 
divil ye!’ 

“T want todo it,” cried Molly, imploringly, ‘ but 
they wont let me. None of them will let me. The 
days keep coming, one after another, and force me 
into ba‘Iness. O, if you would take me out of the 
town with you, Mrs. Rooney, I'll give you this money, 
and I'll thramp the counthry like the best! Couldn’t 
I carry the baby for ye, Mrs. Rooney?” cried Molly, 
wringing her hands. . 

Mother Rooney told her to get out of that for a slut, 
and sent her away to bury her father; but before 
daylight next morning the Rooney family had de- 
cided that Moily would be an acquisition to the 
tramping expedition. The neglected baby that kicked 
on the floor, had grown since the last excursion, and 
Mother Rooney ha’ found difficulty even then in 
managing both it and her fiddle. Molly could sing 
ballads and carry the baby. So, the pauper's funeral 
being over, Molly was bidden to enter on her new 
profession of tramp. 

She locked up the door, and surrendered the key to 
the landlord. The girl’s leaden heart was a little 
less leaden when she had done this. In that room 
she had starved, sinned, mourned, and despaired. 
She fetched the neglected baby out of the Rooney 
Bedlam below, and sat with it in a bigh corner land- 
ing of the rickety staircase. It would be hard to 
analyze the chaos of poor Molly’s brain. Doubtless 
there was a heavy retrospection going on behind 
those black eyes, wide open in the darkness, listening 
to a “death-watch ” ticking at her ear; for Molly in 
her wanderings bad got stray glimpses of religion— 
just enough to let her know that her life was all 
wrong, and that there was a better life to be attained 
somewhere, but never by her. There was expecta- 
tion, too, in those wide-open eyes; but it was very 
vague and dull. That a change, no matter what, 
was at hand, was Molly’s chief idea. She would get 
away out of the filthy streets and lanes, to which she 
was not dainty enough to object because of their 
filthiness, but because within their boundaries every 
man’s hand was against her. To what manner of 
region she was going, she did not know nor care. 
She had never been out of the town in her life, and 
the open country was a sealed book toher. Probably 
she shou'4 gst enough to eat, of some kind; she 
should not have to steal - perhaps not even to beg, 
where there would be sv many more nimbie-tongued 
todo it. Hard usage and fatigue she was inured to; 
any change must be for the better. She got a crust 
of bread from the Rooneys that night, and leave to 
stretch herself behind their door till morning. 

By dawn they were off on the tramp, Molly carry- 
ing the baby, her pocket stuffed with dirty ballads; 
Mother Rooney with her fiddle; Father Rooney with 
his pipes and some baggage; Matilda with her tam- 
bourine, and her dancing-dress covered with a shawl, 
the point of which draggled in the mud and dabbled 
on the young lady’s heels as she went along. The 
drizzling rain kept on, and for the first two or three 
days, things were wretched. The country was sheeted 
in mist, and cottagers kept their doors shut. The 
towns they passed through were uninteresting and 
inhospitable. A magnificent show on wheels anda 
German band were travelling the same route, arriv- 
ing in every place of note just in time to occupy all 
the public attention, and leave hardly a stray gape of 
curiosity for the miserable Rooneys. So they left the 
route they hai iatended to follow, and struck out on 
the bog and inountain country. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! Through the drizzling 
summer day and far into the drizzling summer night, 
four weary, dreary figures plodding on, and never 
the sign of a dwelling in sight since the last unfriendly 
village had ween left miles behind. Hitherto they 
had always found a lodging in the shelter of some 
town, but to-night there was nothing for it but to 
creep into the shadow of an old ruined chapel and 
make their beds among the stones and grass. 

All were soon fast asleep; but at midnight the last 
of the rain fell, the mists mustered in long troops, 
and filed away over the hills. The moon rose, march- 
ing grandly up a sky such as city chimneys never see; 
mountains that had been curtained out with rain- 
clouds lifted their gloomy heads against the horizon, 
or bowed their brawny shoulders down to the plains 





to catch the silver benediction of the hour. Streams 
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land on which she looked, was as new to her 
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place was this where heaven bent towards } 
mother, where the very air ssemed full of 
and the earth looked soothed, as if cru 
wickedness bad been charmed away from it 
more? She had seen the moon many a tim: 
with a ghastly glance of disgust on dismal 
which she, Moliy, had belonged. She h; 
, been gazed at, all alone, by a tender eye | 
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ignorant soul. A wild regret for being w 
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She put her poor face between her hands an 
weeping. 
She sat down on a stone by the roadside, a 
4,' her head upon her arms, dropped asleep 
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! her, and carried her back trembling to the ru., 
| she peeped out froin the shelter of the old \ 
and saw a pleasant picture framed there; 
winding, sunny road, sunny mountains, t 
little troop of rugged cattle tossing their 
fh heads and plunging along, and the figure o7 
back behind. As the figure came nearer, Mo! 
back into her hiding-place, with a start of « 

The man was the owner of that stolen frie: 

“Whoop, whoop!” shouted the drover's roug). 

and “click, click!” went his smacking whi 

Molly heard nothing but “ Thief! thief!” Th 

went past, and Molly, shaking with terror, ga 

the baby in her arms, and buried her face 
chubby shoulder. Had they tracked her out 
beautiful land, to drag her back to the town an 
her into a jail? They had passed her by, but 
they not come back and find her? 

Tramp! tramp! again; but to-day over a b 

road, with a dazzling sun above their heads. 
had a grand performance before a roadside cx 
the pipes and fiddle clamored which should bi 
est. Miss Matilda danced her hornpipe, Moll 
her ballads with a wild, ringing fear of the dri 
her voice, but a scrupulous perseverance, that 
her determination to earn her living honestly. 
had a tine, true voice, with a strain of Bweetne. 
pathos in it that startled people,-coming fi 
dingy a figure. The woman of the cottage was to 
by it, more than by the dancing and singing 
Rooneys. The baby had sobbed an accompat . 
to Molly’s song, and the baby got some new ; 
milk and bread. And for the singer’s sake the , 
the hungry band had a meal of new potatoes. 
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poor dhrover body gone past a bit ago, only’s . 
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Stole from before his eyes by a vagabond thie; 
girl, before he’d been an hour in Dublin,” 

The blood ran into Molly’s face for shame, an 
of it again for fear, 

“*No, but Idon’t mean that all the townsfv! 
bad!” said the woman, kindly. 

By evening they arrived at a wayside inn, wh. 
number of men were drinking. There had bk 
fair not far off the day before, and some were 
now on their way home from it. They were sm 
and drinking in a little earthen-floored room, 
had just been talking of the luckless drover an. 
coat, he having passed there about balf an hou: 
fore. It seemed he was scattering his story be 
him, over the country as he went, like the cru 
cast by the boy in the tale. 

The Kooneys saw their chance, and pushed t 
way up to the door of the tavern. Mol!ly’s black « 
full of an agonizing question, peered in at the do 
the close, noisy room, and scanned the faces prer: 
The one she dreaded was not there. 

The tramps were welcome here with their n 
and dancing. Father and mother Kooney were 
and queen of the hour, and were treated to stea: 
giasses of punch. Matilda’s hornpipe was applau 
to the echo. When it came to Molly’s turn, 
made two or three pitiful attempts to sing, 
failed wretchedly. She was over-tired. Non 
them had such a wearisome burthen to Carry as ; 








had had; the heavy baby clinging forever to 
neck. The fear, too, was in her throat yet, and 
could not sing. 

Father Rooney came over to the corner where 
Sat, and threatened her with his fist in her face. 
broke down, turned her face to the wall, aud w 
A young man sitting on a table at some distance 
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struggling here and there through hollows, with their 
swollen burden of waters, flung up glances of delight 
to the sky, as they had now light to go on their stum- 
bling way. A plover in his nest felt the silver touch 
upon his wing, stirred among the rushes, gave a cry 
of welcome, and was at rest again. 

The cry awakened Molly, who was sleeping with 
her head against the opening of a broken arch, and 
her face to the moonlight. She had been dreaming 
of a tavern row, of police, of a jail, of hunger, brawl- 
ing, curses, and jury. She opened her eyes to the 
white purity of the moon, her ears to the dreamy 
echo of the plo¥er’s note, and her soul to its first 
knowledge of peace. She laid the sleeping child out 
of her arms upon a corner of his mother’s gown, 
covered him with her own old rag of a mantle, stole 
out from the shadow of the walls, and stood dazzled 
and bewildered in the mellow glory of the night. The 
land on which she looked, was as new to her as if she 
had been led to the spot blindfold. What strange 
place was this where heaven bent towards her like a 
mother, where the very air sé 1 full of kind 


been watching her attentively, and touk note of this 
scene. He was a sirong-built, frieze-clad, well-to- 
do-looking young tarmer with a brave brown face, 
and very kindly and sweet-tempered blue eyes. He 
was not drinking like the rest, nor making a noise. 
What he sawin Molly to tix his attention, people 
might have wondered if any one there had been tem- 
perate enough for observation. But wonders are not 
rare. That he saw she had sorrow in her heart, may 
not be thought a sufficient reason. Perhaps he di- 
vined her youth through the ageing disguises that 
hung about her. Perhaps he had a mother who 
prayed for him at home, or a sister whom he petted, 
and it irked him to see a girl with traces ot beauty 
and feeling in her unwashed face, subject to the 
threats of one like Tim Rooney, forced to take a 
prominent place in a gathering like this, and turning 
with her grief to the wall in her voidness of expecta- 
tion of sympathy or succor. He saw at ali events 
that she was choking with thirst, and that her lips 
were baked. He fetched and oftered her a glass of 
} } 





and the earth looked soothed, as if cruelty and 
wickedness bad been charmed away from it forever- 
more? She had seen the moon many a time, looking 
with a ghastly glance of disgust on dismal scenes to 
which she, Moliy, had belonged. She had never 
been gazed at, all alone, by a tender eye like this. 
A strain of sublime enthusiasm was wrung from her 
ignorant soul. A wild regret for being what she 
was, sprang out of the passiveness of her degradation. 
She put her poor face between her hands and fell to 
weeping. 

She sat down on a stone by the roadside, and, with 
her head upon her arms, dropped asleep The sun 
was high when a sound of whooping and shouting— 
drover’s cries—roused her. A troop of kyloes were 
shoving along the road towards her, a man ted 


* Toss it off, my girl!” said he, “‘it’ll keep the skin 
from crackin’ on them dhry lips 0’ yours. Ye’ll give 
us a snatch 0’ a song by-and-by.” 

Molly seized and drank, wondered, rejoiced, looked 
at his frieze coat and shuddered; looked at his kind 
strong face and worshipped. 

“I can sing now. Is there any song you would 
like to have?” said Molly, tingling with her gratitude. 

“Give us the ‘ Colleen dhas crotheen a mo’ (Pretty 
girl milking her cow),” said John Haverty. 

Molly lifted her voice and sang as she had never 
sang before. The young farmer looked at her kin- 
dling eyes, and felt a curious desire to know what 
she would look like, were her face washed, and were 
she dressed in clean garments like a fresh country 





on a horse bringing up the rear. Molly’s instinct to 
hide from every face as an enemy’s, rose up within 
‘her, and carried her back trembling to the ruin. But 
she peeped out from the shelter of the old window, 
and saw a pleasant picture framed there; a long, 
winding, sunny road, sunny mountains, the wild 
little troop of rugged cattle tossing their horned 
heads and plunging along, and the figure on horse-. 
back behind. As the figure came nearer, Molly drew 
back into her hiding-place, with a start of dismay. 
The man was the owner of that stolen frieze coat. 
“Whoop, whoop!” shouted the drover’s rough voice, 
and “click, click!” went his smacking whip, but 
Molly heard nothing but “ Thief! thief!” The flock 
went past, and Molly, shaking with terror, gathered 
the baby in her arms, and buried her face in its 
chubby shoulder. Had they tracked her out to this 
beautiful land, to drag her back to the town and fling 
her into a jail? They had passed her by, but would 
they not come back and tind her? 

Tramp! tramp! again; but to-day over a burning 
road, with a dazzling sun above their heads. They 
had a grand performance before a roadside cottage, 
the pipes and fiddle clamored which should be loud- 
est. Miss Matilda danced her hornpipe, Molly sang 
her ballads with a wild, ringing fear of the drover in 
her voice, but a scrupulous perseverance, that told of 
her determination to earn her living honestly. She 
had a tine, true voice, with a strain of sweetness and 
pathos in it that startled people,-coming from so 
dingy a figure. The woman of the cottage was touched 
by it, more than by the dancing and singing of the 
Rooneys. The baby had sobbed an accompaniment 
to Molly’s song, and the baby got some new goat’s 
milk and bread. And for the singer’s sake the rest of 
the hungry band had a meal of new potatoes. 


“Yer come from the town?” said the motherly 
woman, who had taken the baby in her arms whilst 
Mollo ate. “Ay! the town’s a bad place. There’s a 
poor dlrover body gone past a bit ago, only’s been 
four days away, an’ has come home without his fine 
coat that he counted todo him the rest o’ his life. 
Stole from before his eyes by a vagabond thief o’ a 
girl, before he’d been an hour in Dublin.” 

The blood ran into Molly’s face for shame, and out 
of it again for fear. 

‘No, but [don’t mean that all the townsfolks is 
bad!” said the woman, kindly. 

By evening they arrived at a wayside inn, where a 
number of men were drinking. There had beena 
fair not far off the day befure, and some were only 
now on their way home from it. They were smoking 
and drinking in a little earthen-floored room, and 
had just been talking of the luckless drover and his 
coat, he having passed there about half an hour be- 
fore. Itseemed he was scattering his story bebind 
him, over the country as he went, like the crumbs 
cast by the boy in the tale. ‘ 

The Kooneys saw their chance, and pushed their 
way up to the doorof the tavern. Molly’s black eyes, 
full of an agonizing question, peered in at the door of 
the close, noisy room, and scanned the faces present. 
The one she dreaded was not there. 

The tramps were welcome here with their music 
and dancing. Father and mother Rooney were king 
and queen of the hour, and were treated to steaming 
glasses of punch. Matilda’s hornpipe was applauded 
to the echo. When it came to Molly’s turn, she 
made two or three pitiful attempts to sing, and 
failed wretchedly. She was over-tired. None of 
them had such a wearisome burthen to carry as she 
had had; the heavy baby clinging forever to her 
neck. The fear, too, was in her throat yet, and she 
could not sing. 

Father Rooney came over to the corner where she 
sat, and threatened her with his fist in her face. She 
broke down, turned her face to the wall, and wept. 
A young man sitting on a table at some distance had 


lass, t i to keep company with the larks in 
the morning. 

The song being over, Tim Rooney came up and 
struck the songstresson the mouth. He had become 
brutalized by drink, and cursed her for whining an 
old drimendru instead of one of the racy new-fash- 
ioned ballads he had furnished her with. His stray 
blows fell on the child. 

“Not the child! O, not the child!” cried Molly, 
with the blood dropping from her lips; for by dint of 
moaning and crying to the little thing, and being 
worried by it, she had grown to love it strangely. 
She wrapped it in her arms and went out of the cabin 
with it, just in time to escape from the hubbub that 
was raised, when John Haverty stretched Tim 
Rooney on the floor. ; 

She sat down on the edge of a well at some distance 
trom the house, and washed the blood from her 
mouth, and soothed the baby’s cries. It was so won- 
derfully new to Molly to have a protector, that it 
wakened in her a happy amazement which dulled the 
sense of physical pain. She bathed her wound me- 
chanically, but she did not feel it. 

Presently Haverty came out to look for her; the 
only one who missed or thought of her. 

**My poor girl!” said he, “ yer badly hurt. But I 
settled yon ruftian in a way that’ll make him think 
twice, before he lifts his hand to strike a woman 
again. Here, hould this to yer mouth, asthore, it'll 
keup the blood away,” and he gave her a fine snow- 
white mnappikeen (head-kerchief), which he had 
bought at the fair as a present fur his mother. 

* Now I tell you what it is, my girl,” said he, 
“you must lave the bad company yer in. Yer not o’ 
their sort, it’s plain to see, an’ you ought to get quit 
o’ them.” 

“Not of their sort.” Molly exalted above anybody! 
Above those whose honesty she had emulated! 0, if 
the drover were to appear now and denounce her to 
this friend. She looked fearfully over her shoulder, 
but there was no cause for fear. Peace and security 
were all around her. 

“Vd be glad to do anything you bid me,” said Mol- 
ly, out of her heart, ‘ for no man ever spuke so kind 
to me before. But I wouldn’t know what to do, nor 
where to go, an’ besides, I’m sure they’d kill the 
baby among them if I left it with them. It’ll not be 
betther o’ them blows this good bit. Whisht! whisht! 
darlin’ !” 

‘** Yer heart’s in the right place,” said Haverty, ad- 
miringly. ‘ Yer ought to look to yersel’, though. 
Ye could do rightly. The counthry’s a good place to 
make a shift in, not like the town. Can ye sew?” 
“No.” 

“Can ye read?” 

“ No.”? 

“Well, ye could work in the fields like many a 
heartsome lass, an’ people would be fightin’ for lave 
to give ye a ludgin’ fur a stave 0’ one o’ them darlin’ 
songs of yours. See here! There'll be a match- 
makin’, to-morrow night, over at Widow Conneely’s 
in the bog. Lave this clan, an’ niake a start 0’ ’t fur 
yersel’ at wanst. I'll be lookin’ out for ye, an’ I'll 
put in a good word tor ye, I’ll tell ye the songs that’ll 
stale their hearts. Ye’ll come?” 

If he had asked Molly to make an effort to walk 
across the sea to America she would have promised 
to try. She gave him her word she would be at the 
Widow Conneely’s. He had been throwing pebbles 
down the well, emphasizing his words by an occa- 
sional splash; now he bade her goud night, and 
walked away across the moor, strong and sturdy in 
the moonlight with his black-thorn stick in his hand. 
And Moliy, with the baby, crept away to the barn 
where they were to pass the night. There was not 
much sleep for Molly, however. All the time she lay 
there, she was thinking and dreaming of the kind 
conpassion of John Haverty, who had at once be- 





so starved of love all its life. She thoughtif he would 
only give her a corner of his field to work in, and 
come and speak to her like that for a minute or two 
every day, she would reach the very summit of 
earthly happiness. By daylight she was up again 
walking about, having left the child wrapped in the 
straw by its mother’s side. She wandered about in 
the crimson dawn, meeting in her own wild untutor- 
ed way wonderful revelations of a new life, drinking 
in with the pure air exhilarating draughts ofretresh- 
ed vitality which brought rushes of health into her 
languid veins. 
She went down to a lonely river among the hills 
and bathed. She wrung out her long matted hair; 
she had not even a comb to combit with. She washed 
the blood-stainsfrom the white kerchief Haverty had 
given her, and folded it across her shoulders. Then 
she cried more passionately than she had ever cried 
for pain or hunger, because she could not cast away 
her dirty ragged gown, having no other. She be- 
thought her of the motherly woman whom they had 
left two miles behind them on the road, who had ta- 
ken the tramps into her tidy cottage, and held the 
baby while Molly ate ofher bounty. So curiously had 
trust in humanity been roused in the girl, that she 
set off at once, running along the high road to throw 
herself on the mercy of this person almost unknown, 
believing that she would help her in her dilemma. 
The motherly woman was feeding her hens betore 
her door, when Molly appeared to her coming along 
in the sunrise, with her half-dried hair hanging over 
her shoulders, her eyes lighted with an eager hope, 
and her face clear and bright with the new flush of 
health and vigor that possessed ber. 
“1 don’t know but I may be a fool,” said the mo- 
therly woman, as she surted through the garments in 
her household chest; “ but I took a likin’ to ye at the 
tirst when Iseen ye so down an’ unheartsome among 
them screechin’, jumpin’ bould-faced crew. An’ I 
like ye betther this mornin’, for ye’ve got more o’ the 
clane counthry look about ye, an’ a purty face o’ yer 
own ye have. God be with you, then, and take the 
loand o’ this turkey red; your nappikeen’ll cover the 
misfit o’ the body. An’ if you don’t turn out honest, 
it’s God’ll settle accounts with you, an’ not me.” 
The “turkey red” was an ample calico gown of 
that warm hue, and when Molly was arrayed in it, 
and a white kerchief on her shoulders, the motherly 
woman was so delighted with her appearance that 
she insisted on dressing her hair to make her com- 
plete. 
“T can plat beautiful,” said she, “an’ I’ll plat it 
up to the crown of yer head, the way I used to do my 
own little girl’s, before the Lord took her from me, 
heaven be her bed! But let that stan’ till we get the 
cup o’ tea. My good man’s from home, an’ there’s 
nobody here but our two sels.” 
Thus treated, Molly’s heart overflowed with de- 
light. While breakfast was preparing, she sought 
for'# smooth pool outside, and surveyed the altera- 
tion in herself, coming back on tiptoe. The words, 
‘an’ a purty face o’ yer own ye have!” were racing 
through her head; but the idea they conveyed was 
too sudden and wildly original to be accepted at once 
asthe truth. And yet, when the rest of the world 
was changing so fast, why should not she change,too? 
When her head was covered with shining braids she 
was still more a wonder to herself. Where did this 
beauty come from? Could mere soap and water, 
colored calico, and the motherly woman’s nimble fin- 
gers, work such a miracle? 
She stayed all day at the tidy cottage, being afraid 
to go back to the Rooneys. After sundown she set 
out, asking her way to the Widow Conneely’s. It 
was a long walk, and she arrived with her cheeks in 
aglow. John Haverty was smoking his pipe as she 
came up, and he did not know her. 
*T’ve come,” said she. 
“ Why,” said he, “‘you’re never the singin’ girl 
that was with the thramps la’t night?” 
“Tam,” said Molly, enchanted, but alarmed at his 
not knowiug her. ** You promised to tell me what to 
sing.” 
He beamed on her with his blue eyes, taking in her 
new appearance slowly, by a long look. 
“Ti tell ye,” said he, putting his pipe in his 
pocket. 
He took her in to the Widow Conneely, He placed 
her in a seat apart, a little brown stool, set upin a 
deep window-seat, with a strip of dark-green curtain 
by her shoulder, and the remains of the sunset bar- 
ring the little window-pane with gold beyond her. 
It was by accident, of course, that these things ar- 
ranged themselves so as tu make of her a pretty pic- 
ture for the unconscivus pleasing of uncultivated 
eyes. But there she sat, entitled to respect by the 
deference that Haverty paid her. 
The people had not gathered in for the dance; only 
a few old men and women were there; the piper had 
not yet come. Haverty sat with one leg across the 
end of a table, talking to Molly, getting her to sing 
over verses of songs for him, aud deciding which she 
was to sing for thecompany. Molly’s eyes and cheeks 
grew brighter and brighter, and her voice richer and 
sweeter; as thedusk deepened, the goldeu bars paled 
away behind the pane, and the red light trom the turf 
fire drove the shadows into the corners of the cabin, 
and fell full across John Haverty’s eyes, which were 
watering as only an Irishman’s eyes can water at 
music. 
“Yer made o’ the right thrue stuff,” said he, “or 
yer singin’ tells lies on ye. A man might be happy 
that had you chirpin’ like a cricket by his fireside, 
avourneen! Look at me, asthareengan’ thry could 
ye hke me. It’s not long since we saw each other 





come the idol of Ler hungry heart, which had been 


| Side o’ me, an’1 never seen a girl that could take the 
heart out 0’ my body before.” 

Enter the piper, followed by a troop of noisy young 
men and women. 

If Molly’s answer lad been forthcoming it would 
have been lost in the storm of greetings that followed. 
As it was, she sat silent and red-cheeked, and Haver- 
ty was dragged away by a band of companions. Now 
the piper began to play, and the dancing commenc- 
ed, while a small table was placed to one side of the 
fire, with some pipes, tobacco, and whiskey ;—for 
what purpose did not appear. When Molly looked 
up, Haverty was dancing gayly with a pretty girl in 
@ light print dress and blue ribbon, with smooth fair 
hair, and saucy eyes, and a coquettish air about her. 
People watched the pair with interest and admira- 
tion. Both were young, good-looking, and capital 
dancers. They seemed made for each other and for 
the jig they were footing. The girl seemed fully 
aware of the admiration she excited, and coquetted 
openly with her partner. 

“Then they’re the handsome pair!’ cried one near 
Molly. 

“ Ay, throth!” said another; ‘it’s a wondher the 
ould men isn’t come to make up the match.” 

* Ould blood is slow; but it'll not take them long in 
the doin’ when they do go at it. Both o’ them’s rich 
enough to make the young people happy.” 

“ What is it?” said Molly, touching her neighbor’s 
elbow. 

“O, it’s John Haverty and Katty Nee that’s to 
have their match made to-night. You don’t know, 
bein’ a sthranger. That’s them dancin’ to others. 
They’ll be married at wanst, I believe, as soon as the 
bargain’s made.” 

Molly stared at the dancers, and then at the 
speakers, and took it all in. This was his match- 
making—that was what he had called it—only he had 
not said it was his own. It had all been arranged 
long ago, and he had been laughing at the poor 
tramp. Molly’s head fell back behind her little strip 
of curtain. 

“ I do think that sthrange girl’s sick in the corner, 
there,” said some one by-and-by. 

“No,” said Molly, wiping the cold drops from her 
face with the corner of her nappikeen; ‘‘ but it’s very 
warm. Will you give meadhrink?” Habit is sec- 
ond nature; and Molly’s habit of patience was 
strong. 

Two men came in just then, who were received 
with marks of great respect. One was a white-haired 
old man, the uncle of John Haverty, the richest 
farmer in the country; the other was the drover who 
had lost his coat in Dublin, and the father of the 
pretty bride in prospect, Katty Nee. Ah, Molly! 
“The fox may run, but he’s caught at last.” 

The men sat down at the table which had been 
prepared for them, and smoked their pipes, and laid 
their heads together. A lively discussion soon began 
between them, and the pipes were often taken out of 
their mouths, and the table was often thumped; 
neighbors looked on with admiration, and listened in 
awe. By this time, the piper, who had been sipping 
out of a glass by his side, began to doze over his pipes, 
which grew inarticulate in their utterance, then si- 
lent. The dancers were still, and there was an out- 
ery for music; a general demand for Molly, the sing- 
ing-girl, to lilt upa jig from the corner. So Molly 
sang many @ mad merry jig and whirling reel, only 
now and again breaking down with a gasp for breath, 
while Katty and Haverty danced wilder and faster, 
and the lookers-on laughed and applauded, and the 
piper woke upand grumbled, and the people said 
Molly had a jewel of a voice. God biess her! 

But at last John Haverty’s uncle got up with an 
oath and dragged his nephew out of the dance and 
over to the table by the arm. The dancing stopped 
ina moment. Molly’s tune fell from her lips; the 
young men smiled to each other and shrugged their 
shoulders; the girls opened their eyes wide, and 
plucked each other’s skirts; the old women groaned 
and flung up their eyes to the cabin rafters; the old 
meu cocked their ears and shifted their feet on the 
floor, as they were used to do on Sundays when pre- 
paring to listen tothe sermon. Every one expected 
that something important was going to be said regard- 
ing the business of the night. 

“It’s time ye stopped yer jiggin’ foolery,” said the 

old man, angrily, ‘‘an’took a thought o’ yer own 

business. Here we’ve settled all—land, sheep, house, 

an’ everything, an’ there he’s stuck fast in the black 
cattle, an’ sorra an inch ’ll he budge for me. Sit down 

there an’ make yer own match, for divil a finger more 

I'll meddle in’t.”” 

‘want you to make no match for me,” said the 

young man, gravely, “‘an’ I tould ye that, last week. 

1 tould it to Darby Nee, too, but nothin’ would do you 

an’ him but ye’d have a match-makin’ here to-night. 

It’s all yer own affair, an’ if ye’ve fought over it ye 

can settle it between ye. I’ve no hand init. Katty 

Nee’s a purty girl, an’ a good dancer, an’ many’s the 


jig I danced with her; but I never axed her to be my 


wife, an’ I never will. She doesn’t want me, an’ I 
don’t want her. She has a sweetheart here to-night, 
lookin’ as sour as butter-milk because bis farm isn’t 
as big as mine, an’ she’d rather have his little finger 
than my whole body an’ sowl, wouldn’t ye, Katty? 
An’ for my share,’’ said Haverty, looking back at the 
window, “ seein’ that this was to be my inatch-mak- 
in’ I thried a little business for mysel’ an’ I think my 
match is made; at least, it only wants wan little bit 
o’ a word to finish the bargain. Come out here, 
avourneen!” said he, stepping up to the window, and 
drawing Molly into the light, *‘ an’ tell outforenent 
the people if you can take me for a husband.” 





tirst, but I’m not a bad feilowif you can take the soft 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO SLEEP. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Come, gentle Sleep, with downy fingers close 
The heavy curtains of my weary eyes, 
Lap my worn senses in a soft repose, 
While darkness rules the circle of the skies. 
The day is done, the twilight shadows flee, 
And in the silent hush I wait for thee. 


Lay on my eyelids now thy mystic spell, 
And bid my roving fancy cease to stray ; 
If thou but breathe upon me all is well, 
I shall not waken till the dawn of day. 
Sweet sleep! I'm weary of life’s toil and pain, 
Bear me, I pray thee, to thy fair domain. 


The night wears on; I wait thy coming yet: 
Lay thy soft fingers on my throbbing brow, 
And on the foldings of my eyelids set 
Thy seal. Dear Sleep, look kindly on me now! 
My hands I fold, content and patient still 
To wait the guidance of thy own sweet will. 


Lead me through all thy fair, dedalion ways, 
With lotus bordered and with poppies strewn, 
And let the dream that through my slumber strays, 
Smooth from my brow each wrinkle care has sown. 
With dreams to charm me through the silent night, 
Swect be my slumbers till the morning light. 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ISLAND OF INCHMALLOW. 


JOHN ENGLISH, walking up from Normanford to 
Cliff Cottage on Thursday evening, was overtaken 
by Brackenridge. 

“Your purpose still holds good to go off to the 
island to-morrow?” said the latter, after the usual 
greetings. ‘You could not have more favorable 
weather—mild and bright, and no frost.’’ 

“T have not forgotten my promise,” said Jobn, 
‘‘and 1 certainly intend to keep it.” 

“T have arranged for a boat to be ready for you at 
half-past ten, as agreed on,” said the chemist. “ For 
myself, lam going from home to-morrow, and shall 
not be back for nearly a week.” 

A mild and genial morning was that of Friday, but 
less bright and sunny than the mornings of several 
preceding days had been, and John’s practised eye 
told him that a change of weather was impending. 
*1t will hold fair till I get back,” he said, as he scan- 
ned the clouds again; aud then he set off at a rapid 
pace on his way to Finger Bay. The distance was 
only six miles and a half, and that was nothing of a 
walk to John English. 

He had got beyond the toll-bar on the Eastring- 
ham road—beyond the toll-bar, but not quite So far 
as the lodge of Ashleigh Park, when he heard the 
approaching clatter of hoofs on the hard road behind 
him. He did not look round; but the sound ceased 
close at bis elbow, and a voice that thrilled him, a 
voice that be loved to hear better than any other 
in the world, addressed him: ‘‘ Mr. English, of all 
people in the world! Why have you been so Jong 
without coming to see us at Belair?” 

John turned, and took the little hand so frankly 
proffered, and bared his head for a moment, as his 
long brown fingers closed softly over it. 

“Do you not know,” he said, ‘that I received a 
polite conge from Lady Spencelaugh several weeks 
ago?” 

“T know nothing of the kind,” replied Frederica; 
“neither can lin any way account for such treat- 
ment. Sir Philip has asked after you several times, 
and 1 was obliged to put him off with some vague 
excuse, being myself at a loss to understand why you 
had never come up to Belair since the last occasion 
on which you dined there.” 

*“You cannot be more at a loss than I am, Miss 
Spencelaugh, to account for my sudden dismissal.” 

**It cannot be accounted for,” said Frederica. 
“ But Lady Spencelaugh is mistress of her own house, 
and has the privilege of doing as she likes in such 
cases. And so enough of an unpleasant topic. Will 
you take a commission from me, Mr. English?” 

John signified how happy it would make him to 
do so. 

**T want you to obtain for me a complete set of 
your Roman photographs,” said Frederica. “ By 
what day can you get them for me?” 

“T shall have to write to London for them, and can 
hardly get them down before Tuesday.” 

“On Tuesday, then, I shallexpect them. But do 
not send them up to the Hall, Mr. English; bring 
them yourself—that is, if you are not otherwise en- 
gaged. On Tuesday, between eleven and three, 
remember. And now I must bid you good morning. 
for my way lies down here to Ashleigh Park.” 

“One word before you go,” said John. “Sir 
Philip Spencelangh—is he better than when I saw 
him last?” 

Frederica’s dark eyes turned on John with an al- 
most tearful look. She shook her head, sadly. ‘“ He 
is no better,” she said. ‘He never leaves the house 
now. I dare not trust myself to say any more. 
Adieu!” 

Jolin stood like one spell-bound, till the last flut- 
ter of Frederica’s veil was lost among the trees. He 
had seen her again, and she had smiled kindly on 





him; and he was to see her again the following week 
—so ran the joyous burden of his thoughts, as he 
went on his way through lane, and coppice, and soli- 
tary by-paths, where no human being seemed to have 
been for years, till the ocean suddenly burst on his 
view; and there below him was Finger Bay, with a 
man pacing the beach, and a tiny boat moored to the 
rocks. John found a rude footway, by which he 
scrambled down to the shore; and on approaching, 
was surprised to find that the man he had seen was 
none other than Jerry Winch. ‘ Brackenridge has 
surely never sent him to row me across to the island!” 
muttered John to himself. 

“* Good-morning, Jerry,” he said, as he drew near. 
“What are you doing at this out-of-the-way spot?” 

The lad took off his conical hat, and gave one of his 
sweeping, old-fashioned bows. “Jerry is here to 
row the gentleman across to Inchmallow,” he said. 

*“T was not aware that the art of rowing was among 
your accomplishments,” said John. 

“ Jerry knows how to row,” said the lad, quietly. 
‘He has been to Inchmallow often with people in 
summer-time, to see the ruins. He could find his 
way there and back in the dark.” 

“In that case, we will start at once,” said John, 
as he led the way to the boat, He was fond of row- 
ing, and the anticipated pleasure of a good pull had 
been one great inducement for making the excur- 
sion; stripping off his coat, he now took the stroke- 
oar, and having pulled out into deep water, Jerry 
set the boat’s head for Inchmallow, which was only 
just visible this morning through the haze. 

A long, silent pull through the green water, swell- 
ing as gently just now as any summer sea, for there 
had been nearly a month of fine weather—silent, 
because Jerry was not talkative at the best of times, 
and in the presence of the great magician, which he 
believed John to be, it was not to be expected that 
he should speak except when spoken to; while John’s 
thoughts were too bright and busy for him to care 
about conversation. Once or twice, while John rest- 
ed on his oar for a moment, Jerry’s hand wandered 
into the folds of his waistcoat, to feel whether the 
amulet, which Brackenridge bad lent him as a safe- 
guard against the machinations of the dread Kata- 
fango, was still safe. It hung by a ribbon round his 
neck; and the charm itself, whatever it might be, 
was stitched up with variegated silks in a piece 
of sealskin, which smelt strongly of spices and 
strange drugs. Armed with this potent safeguard, 
Jerry felt tolerabiy brave, and went through the 
duties of the occasion, without falling into a state of 
nervous incapacity, which was what the chemist had 
dreaded more than anything else. 

So, after a time, the mainland began to look dim 
and distant through the haze; and the rocky island 
of Inchmallow rose pleasantly to view out of the 
green waste of waters. Jerry steered the boat into 
a little cove, and made it fast to a great boulder, and 
then John stepped ashore. Whatever might have 
been the state of cultivation at some tar-distant time, 
the island was now wild and desolate enough to have 
suited the tastes of the most unsocial of hermits. It 
was only about a mile and a quarter in circumfer- 
ence, but the irregularities of its surface made it seem 
much larger. On three sides, it presented a jagged, 
irregular frontage of rccks to the sea, known to the 
frequenters of the island as “ The Shark’s Teeth,” 
and ranging from ten to fifty feet above high-water 
mark, These rocks were fringed with a thick growth 
of stunted shrubs and bushes, all with their heads 
turned inland from the rough, wintry seawind. The 
ground inside this rocky barrier was thickly carpet- 
ed with long, coarse grass, and dipped down towards 
a@ central hollow, sheltered, warm, where lay the 
ruins of the hermitage. 

Jolun English, standing on the fragment of a brok- 
en pillar, took in the features of the scene. Here 
and there, a portion of the wall was still standing; 
with one or two doorways, and part of a small circu- 
lar tower, with a winding staircase inside, leading 
originally to a belfry, or, it might be, a look-out 
across the sea; but beyond the arch of the chapel 
window, which had been spoken of by Brackenridge, 
and which, though small in size, was of exquisite 
design, there was nothing worthy of John’s pencil. 
He had brought his materials with him, and he sat 
down at once on the broken pillar, and began to 
sketch the window. An hour later, with his pipe in 
his mouth, and his sketch-book under his arm, he 
wandered slowly back towards the shore. With the 
completion of his task, his thoughts had flown back 
to Frederica; and it was rather by instinct than by 
the exercise of any other faculty, that he retraced 


his way to the shingly cove where he had landed.” 


The sea was at his feet; he brought himself back by 
an effort from the delicious dreamland in which he 
had been wandering, and looked around. Jerry and 
the boat were gone! 

But gone whither? John scrambled up on to a 
pinnacle of rock close by, and looked steadfastly 
around, There was nothing to be seen but the 
water in front of him, and the desolate island behind, 
and over everything the gray mist, growing grayer 
and denser as the day advanced; but nowhere either 
Jerry or the boat. Jobn called aloud, “ Jerry! Jer- 
ry Winch! where are you?” and then he waited 
breathlessly, but there came no response. ‘ The 
foolish fellow has grown tired with waiting, and has 
gone round to some other point of the island,” mut- 
tered John to himself; and with that, he set off to 
explore the little domain, bounding lightly from rock 
to rock, examining caretu!ly every little indentation 
of the shore were it was possible fur a boat to lurk, 
calling Jerry’s nare at intervals; and so, after a 
time, he found himself again at ihe point from which 











he had started, having gone completely round the 
island; and with that the conviction burst upon his 
mind, that he had been purposely abandoned. Once 
more he called Jerry by name, louder than before. 
After a short space of breathless silence, there came 
a low, fiendish ‘‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo!’ out of the mist; and 
then there was nothing but the dull plash of the 
wayes on the shingle, and the straining beat of John’s 
own heart, ® 

He sat down on the shore, and buried his face in 
his hands, and his very soul seemed to sink down into 
a black abyss of despair, appailed by the thought of 
the terrible fate in store for him. Death by starva- 
tion and hunger—such was to be hisdoom. During 
the summer months, hardly a week passed without 
the island being visited by one or more pleasure- 
parties; but at that dead season of the year, no sane 
person would ever think of visiting so desvlatea spot; 
and John knew enough of that dangerous coast to be 
aware that passing ships gave its bidden dangers as 
wide a berth as possible, and never, even in the fair- 
est weather, ventured within hailing distance of 
Inchmallow. Whether his abandonment resulted 
from the working of some black, tortuous thought in 
Jerry’s own addled brain, or whether the simpleton 
had been incited to the evil deed by others, was a 
matter on which it was useless just then to speculate. 

John remembered, with a pang of regret, that he 
had not mentioned bis intention of visiting Inch- 
mallow to any one except Brackenridge, and the 
chemist had gone from home for several days. As 
for Mrs, Jakeway, she would doubtless grow uneasy 
after a time at her lodger’s continued absence; but 
then, John had always been an unaccountable mor- 
tal, and had not unfrequently left his lodgings for 
two or three days together, without giving his land- 
lady any previous intimation of his intentions. Nay, 
even supposing that the old lady grew alarmed at his 
non-return, where, or of whom, was she to make in- 
quiry about him? If she went to the police—what 
then? John was sufficiently acquainted with Jetty 
Winch’s mental peculiarities to know that the sim- 
pleton could keep a secret, if it were to his interest 
to do so, with more than the cunning of a sane man. 
He could not help admitting that his chance of res- 
cue was a very faintone. Months might pass away 
before Inchmallow were visited by a single soul; 
while a few days, ten or twelve at the outside, would 
put an end to all his troubles. 

This was not the first time he had borne hunger 
and privation; his frame was strong and hardy, and 
his constitution good; and he knew that he was bet- 
ter calculated than most people to stand such an 
ordeal, whicb, however, in the present case, meant 
nothing more than a prolongation of suffering, for 
even the strongest must succumb atlast. And Fred- 
erica—would she ever know his fate? Yes; weeks, 
or it might be months hence, when his body was 
found, the news would spread, and would penetrate 
even within the guarded precincts of Belair; and she 
would learn then why he had never fulfilled her 
commission. She would feelsorry for him, of course ; 
her gentle nature would not admit of anything less; 
simply sorry, and nothing more. While he?—But it 
were better not to let such thoughts carry him too 
far; so he arose at once, and broke away from his 
reverie, and started to make a careful exploration of 
his littledomain. In less than a couple of hours, he 
had completely exhausted it, but had found nothing 
whatever in his search that would contribute in any 
way to support human life. Fortunately, his flask was 
full of sherry, and he bad four hard biscuits in his 
pocket. An ounce of Cavendish tobacco, a meers- 
chaum pipe, and a box of fusees, completed the list 
of his earthly possessions. He was dressed in a suit 
of stout winter tweed, and a Glengarry bonnet; but 
had no overcoat, or other extra protection against 
the weather. 

A careful examination of the ruins had shown him 
a small cavernous opening among the foundations of 
the crumbling tower. It was only about four feet in 
height, arched over with brickwork, and having a 
floor composed of dry sandy earth; and Jobn thought 
himself fortunate in finding in its furthest corner a 
heap of dry bracken, which had been put there by 
some unknown person, for some unknown purpose, 
and which he at once appropriated for his bed; here, 
when the short winter day had come to an end, and 
John had given up all hope of rescue tili the morrow, 
he coiled himself up in the dark, like a wild beast in 
its lair, and went to sleep; his wandering life had 
given him this advantage, that he could go to sleep 
anywhere. He awoke about two o’clock—he read off 
the time on his watch by the light of a fusee—and 
crawled out of his den to consult the weather. Fog 
—everywhere fog; hiding earth, sea, and sky behind 
its dull, dank curtain. With a shiver, John crept 
back to bed; but sleep refused to come asecond time, 
and he lay tossing with wide-open eyes till the tardy 
daylight, yellow and sickly, looked in upon him, 
Then he got up, and walked down to the shore. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE WOMAN IN GRAY. 


Foa, everywhere tog; not so thick as it had been 
in the middle of the night, but thicker than on the 
previous day, and shutting him in at a distance of 
forty or fifty yards as with an impenetrable wall. 
John English could not help a sinking of the heart 
when he looked around; his prospect of escape seemed 
to him, just then, even more remote than on the pre- 
vious day. A pipe of Cavendish constituted his 
breakfast. He felt ravenously hungry, but he fought 
against the feeling, buckling the belt round his waist 
a little tighter, and determined to reserve his wine 





and biscuits till his need should be still greater. 
There was a broken fountain among the ruins, from 
which a littie streamlet stiil welled forth, as cold and 
pure as when, centuries ago, the monks first enshrined 
it in cavern stone, and filled their pitchers with its 
limpid freshness; and it now served John both for 
drinking and washing purposes. It was no use, he 
thought, dawdling about all day, dving nothing, and 
letting the fog chill him to the marrow; so he set 
about a systematic course of pedestrian exercise, 
walking from one side of the island to the other at a 
quick pace, and then back; and this he did, with 
short intervals of rest, till night came on again. A 
mouthful of sherry, half a biscuit, a pipe of tobacco, 
and then to bed. He was thoroughly tired out, and 
slept soundly. 

The third day: Sunday. Nochangein the weather. 
The fog still as heavy as before. This day was passed 
by John as the preceding one had been. Allowance 
of wine and biscuit as before. The influence of the 
day seomed to make itself felt even on that lonely 
isle; John felt more humble-minded and resigned to 
his fate than ne had hitherto done. 

The fourth day: Monday. No change, except that 
the fog seemed a little lighter than on the previous 
day. Jobn kept up his exercise, but was obliged to 
rest longer and more frequently than before. He 
caught himself once or twice waking up from a sort 
of half-stupor as he walked, in which he had forgotten 
where he was, and had fancied himself going about 
his ordinary avocations at Normanford. That feeling 
of ravenous hunger, which had tormented him so 
much previously, now came on at intervals only; but 
in its stead he was racked with strange pains, which 
caught him suddenly, and tortured him almost beyond 
endurance for a time, and then left him as unexpect- 
edly as they had come. 

John was awakened before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the fifth day by the loud thunder of the waves 
as they broke on the rocky shore of the little island. 
He crept out of his den, and stumbled his way down 
to the beach. The fog was still as thick as ever, and 
the morning was perfectly calm; but a heavy sea was 
rolling grandly in with the morning tide, and John 
knew at once that there had been a great storm out 
on the Atlantic, perbaps a thousand miles away, of 
which these angry waves were the only traces that 
would reach so far. His hunger this morning was 80 
extreme that he could not help giving way to ita 
little by indulging in a double allowance of wine and 
biscuit; but even with this assistance, he found him- 
self considerably weaker than he had yet been, and 
could only get through about half the amount of 
exercise he h24 set himself to do. Once he fancied 
himself with Sir Philip Spencelaugh, walking in the 
great park of Belair; and when he shook off the 
hallucination, and came back to the reality of his 
position, he could not stifle the sob that burst from 
his heart. Sometimes he would murmur to himself, 
half aloud, “I shall die, and she will never know how 
truly I have loved her;” but beyond that he was 
silent. 

Nearly three bours of this day were devoted by him 
to writing down in his pocket-book an account of how 
he came to be left on the island; and after that, he 
gave a brief outiine of his history from childhood; 
concluding with the narration, in as few words as 
possible, of what*had happened to him, affecting his 
personal history, since his arrival at Normanford. 
He also gave the addresses of two friends who were 
to be written to, and who would see to the proper 
disposal of his remains. He sat for a long time when 
his task was Gone, musing sadly, ona sheltered seat 
he had found among the rocks on the beach; watch- 
ing, with thonghts that were far away, the great 
green waves rolling in with a regularity that was 
grand from its very monotony. He felt now as though 
he had almost done with earth—as though he were at 
liberty to turn his thoughts to higher subjects; but 
through all his musings the image of Frederica moved, 
serene and beautiful, leading his mind upward, even 
as Dante was led by saintly Beatrice, to heights sweet 
and sulemn, fragrant with airs from heaven, where 
earthly tempests never rave. 

He sat thus till the afternoon began to darken, and 
then he rose and wandered slowly towards the ruins; 
put his cramps came on by the way, and he was 
obliged to sit down, and wait in silent agony till they 
left him. It seemed to him, to-day, that all the way 
as he walked back to the ruins he was followed by a 
ghostly monk—a monk in a black robe, and sandalied 
shoon, who walked behind him with bowed head, 
counting his beads; stopping when John stopped; 
starting again the instant that he started; never 
looking up, but going through his rosary slowly, bead 
by bead, and then beginning afresh. Although John 
knew that it was merely a delusion of his own weak- 
ened senses, he could not resist the shudder that ran 
through him whenever he glanced over his shoulder, 
and saw the dark, weird figure following noiselessly 
behind—and such backward glances were very fre- 
quent; his head seemed to go round without any will 
of his own in the matter. He turned and confronted 
the figure, and it stood motionless with downcast 
head, except that its fingers were still busy with its 
beads. He advanced towards it, and as he did so, it 
retreated, still keeping the same relative distance 
hetween them. He tried once or twice, by stopping 
suddenly, to catch the light pit-pat of its footfall—if 
it had any; but the very instant that John stopped, 
it stopped, and was evidently not to be caught by so 
palpable a device. Half laughing, half shuddering 
at his own folly in being thus terrified by a mere 
spectral illusion, Jobn quickened his pace; and a few 
minutes later he crept in at the door of his den, and 
flung himselt on his bed of bracken with a sigh of 
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| relief. He looked up after : a ame, and the 
| there, sitting in the doorway, still busy wit 
| Although nearly dark by this time, he « 
| plainly, by some inner light, as it see 


e4_| emanated from itself. 


After a long silent stare, John said slow! 
his set teeth, ‘‘ 1 think I know how to ex. 
; my boy—at least, for the present;” and w 
| took up his flask, and drained off his last 1 
sherry, and then set to work to munch his} 
keeping his eyes meanwhile turned steadi: 
from the spot where the figure was sitti: 
he had eaten the last crumb, he turned 
look for the figure, It was gone. Witha 

sounded far more dreary than any tears w 

done, he turned himself round on his bed, 

very weak and weary, and remembered not! 
Once again he awoke, some time towards | 
of the night, and this time with a strang: 

his ears—a loud, shrill whistle, repeated a, 

again in quick succession. He started up on 

and then, still doubting the accuracy of hi 

stumbled out into the open air. For the + 

since his sojourn on the island, the night \ 

paratively light, for although the fog still 
and heavy, the moon, no longer hidden 
clouds, shone brightly through it, and tran 
into a silvery haze. Again that sound—k 
and shrill. Surely it must emanate from so 
being. John’s heart beat thickly, and for « 
or two both eyes and limbs failed him, a: 
half fainting to the ground. A minute t: 
himself somewhat, and then up and away, 
he could go, in the direction from which tl 
came. He tried to shout, but could not; 
breathing hard, and stumbling, and then st: 
moment to listen, he at length overtopped | | 
sand ridge, and came down on the “ shinin, 
of the beach. What his first glance showed! 
might well have been taken by him for 
phantom of a weakened brain; a dark, houde 
less tall than the first one, with something 
from its waist, which it lifled ever and ano 
lips, and blew shrilly, and then stopped, as if’ 
for some answering sigual. As John came i) 
the figure waved its hand to him tu advan 
then he saw a little boat moored close bel: 
felt that he was saved; and a great throbof g 
for his deliverance went up to Heaven. “ 
said the figure, with another wave of its han 
drow nearer; ‘‘ I am here to save you. Dom 
or we shall miss the turn of the tide.” 

It was the voice of a woman that spoke, but © 
with a muffled sound out of the gray hood, w) 
no feature visible by that dim light, and Job 
to recognize it. Still like a man in adrea 
stepped into the boat, and seated himself 
cushioned seat indicated by his guide. The 
followed, and a vigorous push with the oar «: 
boat from land. “In that basket at your f 
will find something to eat and drink; but 1 
long a fast, you must be cautious not to t: 
much.” 

A minute or two later, the isle of Inchmalloy 
ghostlike in the mist. 

The hooded woman pulled slowly and steadi 
the tide helped them on their way. “ It must 
be a blissful dream,” thought Jobn, as he la 
with closed eye’ on the cushions of the boat. 
was this woman, that had come so mysterio 
his rescue? He asked himself the question « 
twice, but he had not sufficient energy left 
strongly curious even on that point; just ti 
cared for little or nothing except the one grea 
that he was saved, and that he should see Fr. 
again. Soon the great cliffs of the mainland | 
dimly into view. ‘Let me at least know the 
of my preserver,” said John, as he stepped as) 
obedience to a gesture from his conductress. 
“That you must never know,” said the wor 
gray; ‘and you cannot serve me better than 


Ny attempting to learn it.” 


“Ts there no other method left me of showir 
gratitude?” asked John, earnestly. 

_ “Yes; one thing more you can do to oblige n 
not strive to punish the simpleton by whose | 
act you 80 nearly lost your life. Let him goin, 
he knew no better. And now, farewell. DL 
yonder turn of the road you will find a little co 
inn. Go there, and wake the people up; th: 
gladly take you in, There stay till you are ; 
enough to return home. Farewell.” 

She pushed off before he could say a word in : 
and presently the fog took her and the boat, a 
saw them no more. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A MUTE WITNESS. 


NEARLY a month had passed quietly away : 
little station-house at Kingsthorpe, and nothing 
hat been seen or heard of Mr. Henri Duplessi: 
madame his sister. Abel Garrod began to ail: 
them less frequently in his conversation—an om 
by no means displeasing to his wife; for Abel 
habit of dwelling on one topic day after day 
after it was worn threadbare for conversationa 
poses, in a way that sometimes tried Jane’s pa 
severely; and to any other person it wouid 
seemed as if the little drama, one scene of whic 
been enacted under that humble roof, had cer 
tome to an end, #9 far as the station-master a) 
wife were concerned, whatever other “ busi 














might remain to be done by the more importan 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








relief. He looked up after a time, and the figure was 
there, sitting in the doorway, still busy with its beads. 
Although nearly dark by this time, he could see it 
plainly, by some inner light, as it i, that 


of her rooms; pleased at being able to oblige so fine 
a@ gentleman as Mr. Duplessis; and to have for an 





emanated from itself. 

After a long silent stare, John said slowly, between 
his set teeth, ‘I think I know how to exorcise you, 
my boy—at least, for the present;” and with that he 
took up his flask, and drained off his last modicum of 
sherry, and then set to work to munch his last biscuit, 
keeping his eyes meanwhile turned steadfastly away 
from the spot where the figure was sitting. When 
he had eaten the last crumb, he turned his head to 
look for the figure. It was gone. Witha laugh that 
sounded far more dreary than any tears would have 
done, he turned himself’ round on his bed, for he felt 
very weak and weary, and remembered nothing more. 

Once again he awoke, some time towards the middle 
of the night, and this time with a strange sound in 
his ears—a loud, shrill whistle, repeated again and 
again in quick succession. He started up on his bed, 
and then, still doubting the accuracy of his senses, 
stumbled out into the open air. For the first time 
since his sojourn on the island, the night was com- 
paratively light, for although the fog still hung low 
and heavy, the moon, no longer hidden by thick 
clouds, shone brightly through it, and transfused it 
into a silvery haze. Again that sound—loud, clear 
and shrill. Surely it must emanate from some living 
being. John’s heart beat thickly, and for a moment 
or two both eyes and limbs failed him, as he sank 
half fainting to the ground. A minute to recover 
himself somewhat, and then up and away, as fast as 
he could go, in the direction from which the sound 
came. He tried to shout, but could not; and so, 
breathing hard, and stumbling, and then stopping a 
moment to listen, he at length overtopped the little 
sand ridge, and came down on the “ shining levels” 
of the beach. What his first glance showed him there 
might well have been taken by him for another 
phantom of a weakened brain; a dark, hooded figure, 
less tall than the first one, with something pendent 
from its waist, which it lifled ever and anon to its 
lips, and blew shrilly, and then stopped, as if waiting 
for some answering sigual. As John came into view, 
the figure waved its hand to him to advance; and 
then he saw a little boat moored close behind, and 
felt that he was saved; and agreat throb of gratitude 
for his deliverance went up to Heaven. “Come!” 
said the figure, with another wave of its hand, as he 
drew nearer; ‘‘I am here to save you. Do not delay, 
or we shall miss the turn of the tide.” 

It was the voice of a woman that spoke, but it came 
with a muffled sound out of the gray hood, which left 
no feature visible by that dim light, and John failed 
to recognize it. Still like a man in a dream, John 
stepped into the boat, and seated himself on the 
cushioned seat indicated by his guide. The woman 
followed, and a vigorous push with the oar sent the 
boat from land. “In that basket at your feet you 
will tind something to eat and drink; but after so 
long a fast, you must be cautious not to take too 
much.” 

A minute or two later, the isle of Inchmallow faded 
ghostlike in the mist. 

The hooded woman pulled slowly and steadily, and 
the tide helped them on their way. “ It must surely 
be a blissful dream,” thought John, as he lay back 
with closed eye3 on the cushions of the boat. Who 
was this woman, that had come so mysteriously to 
his rescue? He asked himself the question once or 
twice, but he had not sufficient energy left to be 
strongly curious even on that point; just then he 
cared for little or nothing except the one great fact, 
that he was saved, and that he should see Frederica 
again. Soon the great cliffs of the mainland loomed 
dimly into view. ‘ Let me at least know the name 
of my preserver,” said John, as he stepped ashore in 
obedience to a gesture from his conductress. 

“That you must never know,” said the woman in 
gray; “and you cannot serve me better than by not 
attempting to learn it.” 

“Ts there no other method left me of showing my 
gratitude?” asked John, earnestly. 

“Yes; one thing more you can do to oblige me; do 


act you so nearly lost your life. Let him go in peace; 
he knew no better. And now, farewell. Behind 
yonder turn of the road you will find a little country 
inn. Go there, and wake the people up; they will 
gladly take you in. There stay till you are strong 
enough to return home. Farewell.” 

She pushed off before he could say'a word in reply ; 
and presently the fog took her and the boat, and he 
saw them no more. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A MUTE WITNESS. 


NEARLY a month had passed quietly away at the 
little station-house at Kingsthorpe, and nothing more 
had been seen or heard of Mr. Henri Duplessis or of 
madame his sister. Abel Garrod began to allude to 
them less frequently in his conversation—an omission 
by no means displeasing to his wife; for Abel had a 
habit of dwelling on one topic day after day, long 
after it was worn threadbare for conversational pur- 
poses, in a way that sometimes tried Jane’s patience 
severely; and to any other person it would have 
seemed as if the little drama, one scene of which had 
been enacted under that humble roof, had certainly 
tome to an end, so far as the station-master and his 
wife were concerned, whatever other “business” 
might remain to be done by the more important per- 
sonages of the play. Such, indeed, would have been 


inmate of her house a lady of such distinguished 


dolent gratification that the wearisome uniformity 
of her life had been so pleasantly broken; and then 
dismissing the whole subject to the recesses of a 
shallow memory, whence it would rarely be evoked 
again. But Jane Garrod was a woman of far differ- 
ent stamp—a woman of strong nerve; of an intense, 
silent, brooding temperament; not impressionable, 
or readily receptive of new ideas, but very tenacious 
of any idea which her mind had once thoroughly 
grasped. 

There were several reasons why she should brood 
over this episode of Mr. Duplessis and his sister. In 
the first place, she thoroughly disliked the man; 
with rare intuitive perception, she seemed to see 
right through the smiling mask which he wore before 
the world, down into the twilight depths of his 
nature; and perhaps the view was not a re-assuring 
one. Then, again, her dislike was deepened by the 
fact of his aspiring so persistently to the hand of the 
heiress of Belair; for all Jane’s sympathies on that 
score went with handsome young Lord Blencowan, 
the Nimrod of the county, who did not, however, 
seem to take Frederica’s refusal of him very much to 
heart. 

Other reasons there were why the subject was one 
not to be readily dismissed from her mind. From the 
moment when, with the assistance of the pocket- 
telescope, she had witnessed the meeting of Mr. 
Duplessis and madame on the platform, spe had be- 
come possessed by a suspicion which she had not 
mentioned to any one, a suspicion afterwards turned 
almost into a certainty, when she pieced together in 
her memory the many strange scraps of conversation 
which she had picked up, by accident as it were, 
whiie waiting upon her guests. So she went quietly 
about her household duties, pondering much, but 
speaking not at all of the things deepest in her 
thoughts; and thus matters progressed till a certain 
Sunday morning, three weeks after the departure of 
madame, when Jane announced to her husband her 
intention of walking over to the church at Norman- 
ford, and attending service there. Normanford was 
about six miles from Kingsthorpe, and its church 
being the fashionable one of the neighborhood, was 
attended by the family from the Hall, and conse- 
quently by Mr. Duplessis. 

Jane Garrod, from her seat in the second row of 
the gallery, could, by craning over a little, obtaina 
good back-view of Mr. Duplessis. Yes, there he sat, 
stood, knelt, according to the requirements of the 
service, consummately dressed, serious and devout 
in demeanor; but madame, his sister, was certainly 
not by his side, neither could Jane see her among 
the company that quitted the church. What she did 
see was Mr. Duplessis whirled away in the Belair 
carriage, Sir Philip Spencelaugh being evidently well 
pleased to have him by his side; although there was 
nothing of pleasure discernible in the pale statuesque 
face of Frederica, gazing out with a far-away look in 
her eyes from the opposite corner. 

That same Sunday evening Jane’s niece, Kitty, 
came down from the Hali to drink tea, and have a 
good gossip with her aunt, who had prepared for the: 
occasion some tempting cakes of a kind the young. 
waiting-woman was especially fond of, as a certain 
method of rendering her good-tempered and commu- 
nicative. When tea was over, and Abel had gone to 
the station to look after his evening train, Kitty opened 
her budget of news. Jane allowed the chatterbox’s 
tongue to run itself down ina florid description of 
certain articles of millinery which Miss Spencelaugh 
had received from town during the past week, before 
she attempted to turn the current of the girl’s 
thoughts into the particular channel in which she 
wished them to run. 

‘“‘Has Mr. Duplessis been up at the Hallas much 
as ever during the past three weeks?” asked Jane, 
at the first sign of a lull. 

This week and last week he was up nearly every 
day, more or less; the week before that, we hardly 
saw anything of him.” 

“ How was that? Was he away from home?” 
‘““No, not away from home,” said Kitty; ‘quite 
different from that, by his own account to master, 
when they met together at the corner of the terrace, 
yesterday was a fortnight, and me within hearing 
behind the dairy-window all the time. I remember 
the day, because I broke a tea-cup out of the best set 
that very afternoon. Says master to Mr. Duplessis: 
‘ We’ve not seen you up at Belair for nearly a week. 
What have you been doing with yourself all this time?’ 
To which Mr. Duplessis makes answer that he has 
been laid up at home ever since Tuesday with the tic 
something-or-other in his face, but that he is better. 
now; and then they go off together to look at the big 
vine in the conservatory.” 

‘Mr. Duplessis made no mention to Sir Philip cf 
any lady, I suppose?” said Jane. 

“Any lady! No. Why shouid he? He wouldn’t 
care to talk much about any other lady than Miss 
Frederica, I guess, and she doesn’t care two-pence 
about him.” 

‘Then ske has not quite learned to love him yet?” 
‘No, nor never will, for all he’s so handsome and 
smiling. I don’t think Mr. Duplessis ever mentions 
a word to her about love or marriage, but gocs on 
trying to win her, as I call it, without letting her 
know that sheis being won. It reminds me of the 





the case, had Jane Garrod been a woman of ordinary 


calibre —glad to make a few shillings by thejletting | would hop round the trap with their heads perked 


| 


manners, albeit of somewhat shabby appearance, as | lute not to enter; till all at once, and before they 
his sister—experiencing for a few days a sort of in- | knew what was the matter, they would find the trap 


on one side, as if they knew all about it, but always 


getting nearer and nearer, till they grew so familiar 
with the danger as almost to despise it, but still reso- 


dropped gently over them, and their last chance of 
escape gone. Now, for all the world, that’s just like 
Mr. Duplessis and Miss Frederica.” 

“On the Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
that week,” said Jane to herself, when Kitty had 
come to a stand for want of breath, “Mr. Duplessis 
was not confined to his house by tic-douloureux, but 
was backward and forward here in attendance on 
madame. He said, when he took her away, that he 
was going to take her on a visit to some friends. 
It was very evident that among those friends the 
people of Belair are not included. Where do those 
friends live, I wonder? and to what place has he 
taken her?” 

It was on the night of this same Sunday that Jane 
Garrod first dreamed about Madame Marie. She 
thought that she was following her along a gloomy 
and tortuous road, that wound in and out among 
great desolate hills and thunder-riven cliffs, when 
suddenly the woman before her disappeared in a 
hidden gulf; and as Jane started back with a cry of 
horror, the face of Duplessis rose close before her own, 
the handsome features distorted with a grin of fiend- 
ish triumph, and the forehead dashed with a streak 
of blood. Jane awoke trembling with affright, and 
slept no more that night. On the Monday and Tues- 
day nights following, she had precisely the same 
dream; and other omens were not wanting. On the 
Monday morning, a wandering tinker called at the 
station-house, who ground and sharpened Jane’s 
scissors; but when, in the afternoon, Jane wanted to 
make use of them, she found that they would not 
cut—an infallible sign that something had happened 
to somebody. Then, again, on the third morning of 
her dream, as she was looking out of her bedroom 
window while dressing, she saw a black cat on the 
station-wall—a black cat of portentous size, which 
turned and bit its own tail three times, and then 
leaped down and disappeared. Neither Abel nor the 
lame porter saw this cat, nor was any such animal 
known to exist in the neighborhood. 

If Jane Garrod had heard any one term her a su- 
perstitious woman, she would have scouted the im- 
putation indignantly; but she had been brought up 
in a part of the country, and among people, where 
implicit credence was placed in dream. lore, in omens, 
and apparitions; and the influences of early training 
were not quite eradicated. Jane affected, even to 
herself, to attach no weight to the strange dream 
which she had dreamed three nights concurrently; 
but, in addition to the other omens spoken of above, 
it doubtless served to develop more rapidly a purpose 
which had been slowly ripening in ber mind for some 
time; and so another uneventful week drew to a 
close. 

On Saturday morning, Jane announced her inten- 
tion of going over to Fairwood to make her usual 
monthly purchases of groceries and other } hold 


Iheard that, I just slipped on my best cap, and ran 
down into the yard—for Luke was out—to ‘see that 
everything was right for him; and most polite and 
affable he were.” 

“He brought back the horse and gig all right, and 
without accident, I suppose?” said Jane. 

“Bless you, yes. He got back the same night 
about seven o’clock. He came back the same as he 
went—alone. I thought he looked rather pale and 
excited-like; and I noticed that one of his gloves was 
split right across the back, and his hat damaged a 
little; and that his light overcoat, which, on his re- 
turn, he wore buttoned close up about his neck, 
seemed on one side as if it had been dragged along a 
dirty road; but he accounted for all that naturally 
enough by saying that he had been out with some 
friends, one of whom had taken rather too much 
wine, and had afterwards got larking, and damaged 
the hats and coats of the others all around. He 
laughed heartily while he was telling me, and said 
something about bright eyes and a pretty cap, which 
made my color come so that I ran back into the 
house, leaving the hostler to settle with him; and I 
didn’t see him again.” 

Jane Garrod sipped her tea, and pondered in si- 
lence for a minute or two over what she had just 
heard. 

“But the strangest part of the story is yet to 
come,” said Mrs. Grayling after a short pause, bend- 
ing over the table, and speaking ina whisper. “I 
haven’t spoken about it to a soul, though it has 
troubled my mind a good deal; even Luke doesn’t 
know of it; and I wouldn’t mention it to you, Jane 
Garrod, if I didn’t know of old that you are a woman 
who can keep a secret.” 

Mrs. Grayling rose from her chair as she spoke, 
and having turned the key in the door, went to a 
cupboard in one corner of the room, and took from it 
a work-box, which she unlocked, and drawing some- 
thing from a secret drawer, held up the article for 
Jane to look at. 

“ A woman’s blood-stained handkerchief!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Grayling, in a whisper; “marked in one 
corner with the name of ‘ Marie.’ It was found by 
Tim the hostler under the seat of the gig, the day 
after Mr. Duplessis was here.” 

Jane felt all.the color desert her cheeks as she 
gazed/in silent horror at the handkerchief, knowing 
well whose property it had been. 

“There is this fact to be borne in mind,” said Mrs. 
Grayling, after she had returned the handkerchief to 
its hiding-place—“ that the gig had been used, as 
one of a number of other conveyances, at a large pic- 
nic, the day before Mr. Duplessis hired it, and had 
not been thoroughly cleaned between times; and it’s 
as likely as not, I think, that the handkerchief be- ‘ 
longed to one of the young ladies who were at the | 
party; though how it came to be in that condition, | 
of course I can’t say. Anyhow, both Tim and I 
agreed to say nothing about it—that is, unless we 
heard of somebody being missing; for, you see, it 
might only get innocent folk into trouble, and turn 
out a mare’s-nest after all; and altogether it’s an 








stores. Fairwood is eight miles from Kingsthorpe; 
and Jane’s practice was to walk over early in the 
morning—for she was country-bred, and thought 
nothing of the distance; to spend the day in making 
her purchases, and in paying brief visits to sundry 
old friends, returning home with her goods in the 
carrier’s cart late in the afternoon; and from this 
custom she did not intend to deviate in the present 
instance. She had not forgotten that the high-bodied 
gig in which Mr. Daplessis took his sister away from 
the station had struck her at the time as being the 
property of Luke Grayling, landlord of the Silver 
Lion at Fairwood. Now, Luke’s wife and Jane Gar- 
rod had been school-girls together; and the latter 
rarely visited Fairwood without calling at the Silver 
Lion, where a hearty welcome always awaited her, 
and an invitation to whatever meal might be in pro- 
gress at the time—and there generally was some meal 
in progress, call when you might, at the Silver Lion. 

On this particular Saturday, Jane contrived to get 
through her shopping and visiting earlier than usual, 
so as to be in time for the three o’clock tea, in which 
Mrs. Grayling always indulged on market-days, as a 
meal that came in readily in the interval between the 
country business of the morning and the town cus- 
tom of the evening. Mrs. Grayling greeted her old 
friend warmly, and the two were presently seated at 
the tea-table, gossiping over times past and present. 
Jane did not exactly see her way to bring round the 


unpl t thing to have anything to do with. 
What’s your opinion?” , 
“J think that you are right,” said Jane; “but I 
would keep the handkerchief carefully by me; some 
day, when you least expect such a thing, it may be 
wanted at your hands.” ’ 
The Kingsthorpe carrier that evening set down 
Jane Garrod as very poor company indeed; a soci- 
able, neighborly gossip, in his opinion, enlivened the 
dullness of the way wonderfully; but for once, even 
the vacuity of hisown mind seemed pleasanter to 
him than the presence of that pale, gloomy, preoccu- 
pied woman, who responded to all his observations 
in monosyllables, and who looked, as he said to him- 
self, ‘as if she had got a murder on her mind ;” and 
he was not sorry when he set her down at her own 
door, and jogged on his way alone. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





LIFE OF A REPORTER. 
The peculiar habits of the reporter of a daily news- 
paper—one of the busiest of animals—are worth mak- 
ing a note of. Tell the reporter that a horrible mur- 
der has been committed in the next street, and that 
the victim lies there ‘* bathed in gore,” and he utters 
a hearty “ God bless yon!” and dashes away at high- 
pressure speed to make a full report of the happy 
circumstance. Inform him there is a fire up town, 
in which a woman and five children are consumed 
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conversation to the wished-for puint; but a remark 
made by her hostess at length enabled her to lead up 
to it without subjecting herself to being questioned 
on a topic respecting which she would just then 
much rather be silent. 

**] suppose we shall have a grand wedding before 
long,” said Mrs. Grayling, “between this Mr. Du- 
plessis and the young lady at Belair?” 

**Thai’s more than I can say,” replied Jane. 
‘‘ Have you ever seen Mr. Duplessis?” 

** Only once, and that was a month ago, last Thurs- 
day,” answered the landlady; “and a right nice- 
looking gentleman he is. He came early in the after- 
noon, and hired our new gig and the gray mare, and 
drove away in a style which showed that he knew 
how to bandle the reins. I should most likely have 


be dressed; only our hostler’s lad, who was in the 
stables at Belair before he came to the Silver Lion, 





. : . : | ; 7 —] n 
asked him his name, for one doesn’t like trusting | short-hand notes of his parent’s last speech and dy- 
one’s best horse to a stranger, however fine he may | 


alive, and he hurries off in the highest glee, impa- 
tient to get the full particulars with the latest em- 
bellishments. If he knew that an assassination was 
to be committed on a certain corner ata given hour 
of the night, he’d be sure to be on the spot—not to 
prevent murder—O no—but to be able to give “a 
reliable version by an eye-witness,” with a minute 
and particular account of the surroundings, and a 
heart-rending description of each dying groan. He’d 
take all this down in a kind of penmanship peculiar 
to his class, which looks like warped rainbows and 
spoiled flashes of chain lightning. If his highly re- 
spectable father should be hung for piracy on the 
high seas, the enterprising reporter would be at the 
gallows, pencil in hand, and in the intervals of his 





' grief and tears would find ample time to take full 


ing confession. | 
+ > H 





To tell your secrets is generally folly, but that folly 





knew him again in a moment, and says he to me, 


way my brother Dick used to catch sparrows, which, | ‘That’s Mr. Duplessis cf Lilac Lodge—him as is go- | you are entrusted is always treachery for the most 
as everybody knows, are awful cunning birds. They | ing to marry the rich Miss Spencelaugh.’ So, when | part combined with folly. 


is without guilt; to communicate those with which 
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EDUCATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The present is a glorious era. Those who do not 
think it comparable to the past, and who are con- 
stantly sighing fora return of the old system, are 
laboring under a sad error. They would soon dis- 
cover their blindness, could they go back to the past, 
with all its social, political, and intellectual darkness. 
The world does not stand still, in any sense, however 
isolated individuals may act. We are constantly ad- 
vancing steadily, and more rapidly than we may 
suppose, and the man who does not keep up with his 
race in this onward march wi!l have reason to repent 
it in sackcloth and ashes. 

Every day we reap some new benefit from our 
civilization; and prominent, if not foremost among 
these benefits is the ch which bas taken place in 
our working classes. Formerly they were ignorant, 
and full of all the superstitions that inevitably wait 
upon such a condition, Then their social and moral 
condition corresponded to their intellectual state; 
and that all three were dark enough there are those 
now living who can testify. Now, however, the case 
is changed, and the working man or wo7-an is no 
longer a mere machine, subject to the whims and 
caprices of the employer. Thanks to our admirable 
system of free schools, which has been scattered 
through the country, education is within reach of 
every one. No one now, however poor, need go 
without knowledge. If parents have no money to 
purchase text-books, they are provided at the expense 
of the public. 

The benefits are numerous. We have a better, a 
more contented, a healthier, wiser and more respect- 
able population, and the industrial resources of our 
community have developed in proportion to the edu- 
cation of the masses. Our improvements in ma- 
chinery could not be managed but for the existence 
of such a class; for ignorance would produce ruin 
and disaster in any complicated machine. 

Then, besides this, knowledge brings power to the 
working man. It enables him to feel that he is 
capable. of being anything he wills to be, and assures 
each one in this glorious }and, even the humblest, 
that the highest and proudest state is open to him, if 
he has the ability to reach it. It fills him with a 
determination to make himself a man, in the full 
sense of the word, and elevates and ennobles him in 
all things. 

Away, then, with the silly preference for the past 
to which we have referred. Let us honor and appre- 
ciate the present, and, above all, prize the glorious 
privilege that has raised and dignified our working 
classes as nothing else could; for it is that which 
makes this country so great and powerful. 











AN ECCENTRIC POET. 

Among the anecdotes of the poet Percival in Mr 
Warii’s new biography, is one to the effect that when 
Dr. Percival occupied rooms in the State hospital at 
New Haven, “a showy gentleman with some extra 
airs,” who was showing a pair of ladies the sights, 
called on the janitor and asked to be shown the way 
to the distinguished man’s apartments. The janitor 
pointed out the way, andl watched the encounter. 
Percival answered the strauger’s knock, and opening 
the door, beheld the gentleman with a lady on each 
arm. “I am extremely happy and rejoiced,” said 
the intruder, pompously, “that I have the honor of 
addressing the poet Percival!” ‘ Boo!” responded 


- the doctor, instantly shutting the door and bolting it. 


The visitor did not tell the story, but the janitor did. 


A REMEDY FOR THE CHOLERA, 

The Chiesa Cattolica, a clerical paper published at 
Naples, gives the following as a cheap and infallible 
remedy for the cholera:—‘‘ Apply,” it says, ‘to the 
abdomen a picture of St. Joachim, the glorious father 
of the Holy Virgin. This remedy is unfailing. The 
malaly rarely attacks a person so protected; if it 
does, it is immediately cured. God sends us the 
cholera to punish us for our sins; but St. Joachim 
drives it away!” 
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A NEW NAME.—-A juggler has adopted a new name 
for his art. He calls it “* Maginistechnesantropos.” 


FALL FASHIONS. 

The new cloakings for the coming winter season 
are all of the Polar bear order, tufted half an inch 
thick, and very softand warm. Theyare not adapted 
to either round cloaks or tight-fitting garments, 
and can only be made into coats or loose paletots, 
and. only trimmed with the most extravagant of 
buttons. 

The latest fashion in buttons is to represent upon 
them horses’ heads, dogs’ heads, and also sometimes 
the whole animal. The bear, having received its 
share of patronage among the rest, has given the 
name to the shaggy coats and sacks of thick, white 
and light tufted cloth, which are henceforth to be 
known as “Polar bear” cloaks. These cloths are 
very expensive, $15 and $18 per yard, but they are 
wide, and so, fortunately, it does not take many yards 
tomakeacloak. The “Alpine” cloaking is beautiful ; 
it is of thick, white wool, or striped in colors, blue or 
cerise, and is used only for opera cloaks, or in all 
white, or carriage paletots. 

Opera cloaks will be generally made round, but a 
few will have something of the sack shape, and be 
endowed with sleeves, which, whether tight or loose, 
or open or hanging, or what not, are always in “ full 
dress ” a nuisance and an incumbrance; and as full 
dress is to be the order this season at the opera, we 
beg for a remission of the sleeve and adherence to 
the circular shape, which, when of a moderate length, 
is more convenient than any other. The soft, white 
“Alpine” cloth is very light, notwithstanding the 
thickness of its texture, and beautifully becoming, 
infinitely more so than the smooth, flat-surfaced, 
white merino. 4 

Even the wiuter cloaksare not long this season, and 
some are very peculiar in shape. French pattern 
cloaks are, many of them, shorter on the back than 
at the sides, are cut ont in square or pointed teeth 
upon the edge, and are, especially the expensive 
velvet cloaks, a mass of embroidery. 

A novelty in smaller garments consists of a Greek 
jacket in white cloth, with a surface of satin. It was 
short at the back, but still shorter in the front, and 
cut out in square teeth, bound with black silk braid, 
wile at the bottom, and cut inadeep point, edged 
also with the teeth above mentioned. Across the top 
the arm-holes were cut out in the same way, and the 
sleeves were buttoned to them, teeth meeting teeth, 
with a fastening of large, pearl-shaped jet buttons, 
also used for fastening down the front. The sleeves 
could, of course, be taken out if required, and the 
jacket worn “ sleeveless.” 

Paris fashions decree two distinct crinolines; one a 
little, round, insignificant hoop, as flexible as a wil- 
low, for short morning skirts; the other, a long train 
crinoline, like a peacock’s tail, expanding out, for 
evening splendor. 


WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 

The glory of man, says an authority not to be dis- 
puted, is in his strength, and we may safely affirm 
that the glory of woman is in her beauty; and just as 
@ man, when natural strength is denied to him in 
the fullness he desires, resorts to artificial means for 
supplying the defect, so does woman endeavor to re- 
dress the injustice and counteract the parsimony of 
Nature by a recourse to the ingenuities of art—the 
innocent deceptions of the toilet-table and the ward- 
robe. Of course there are some who, on one ground 
or another, will object to this practical mendacity, 
not the less real because it finds no expression in 
words; but such cynicism, may be dismissed with 
contempt. It arises, in nine times out of ten, from 
that base and wretched jealousy of woman’s influence 
which too often haunts the masculine heart, and 
whose bitterness can only be exceeded by its impo- 
tence. Could there be anything more contemptible 
than the bill of indictment which Euripides preferred 
against Jove for having sent woman into the world 
only to reduce man to bondage with her charms; as 
though the poor henpecked deity was not himself as 
much a slave to beauty as any terrestrial mortal, and 
did not pass his miserable days under the thumb of 
all the pretty goddesses in Olympus? 








A COSTLY BOOK. 

Mr. Black, the publisher of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” at a dinner given to the contributors of 
that serial, stated that, in round numbers, he had 
expended the following sums on that work: —To 
authors, $204,850; cost of paper, $262,515; printing 
and stereotyping, $183,540; copperplate engraving 
and printing, $91,375; binding, $113,065; advertising, 
$55,405; sundries, $11,345; paper duties on two edi- 
tions, $42,865. Altogether, including a few incidental 
expenses, the sum of $925,125. Judging trom this 
estimate, our readers may see that publishing is a 
little more expensive than most of them imagine. 





SHAKSPEARIAN EXTRACTS. 
By bad courses may be understood, 
‘That their events can never fall out good. 
Be able for thine enemy rather in power than use. 
Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself dues, Jove would ne’er be quiet; 
For every pelting, petty offiver 
Would use his heaven for thunder, 


Back-wounding calumny, the whitest virtue strikes. 








— 
WAR EXrenses.—During the rebellion, the United 

| States expended annually more money for the sup- 
port of armies than ail the nations of Lurope expend- 


, ed in supporting the enormous arniies they maintain. 





MOLLY THE TRAMP. 





[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 677.] 

The people looked surprised, but not so much s0 as 
might be expected. Such sudden ‘ matches” are 
more common among them than longer courtships. 

Molly felt that it was like certain death to cross that 
floor and face Darby Nee, yet, to save her life, she 
could not have resisted that hand drawing her on. 

“ A common thramp from Dublin!” stuttered the 
old uncle, furiously. 

“A beggar, instead of my girl with her fortune!” 
shouted the buliying drover. 

Molly, pale and cowering, clinging to Haverty’s 
arm, lifted her eyes with the old fearful look that was 
common to them in Dublin, and the drover, fixing 
his fox-like eyes on her, recognized her in a moment. 

“Oho!” hecried, ‘oho! A Dublin thramp, did ye 
say? Faix, an’ we didn’t know what fine company 
we were in! I think you an’ me has met before this, 
young woman. A thief, neighbors,” be went on, his 
voice rising with his anger, as the remembrance of his 
wrong came fully back upon him; “the very thief 
that stole the coat I was tellin’ ye of, in the pawn- 
broker’s shop in Dublin. Then I wish ye good luck 
0’ the wife ye have picked, Misther Haverty. Dacent 
girls isn’t good enough for ye, so ye have one that’ll 
do ye credit!” 

Molly never heard Haverty’s answer nor the mur- 
murs of the people, for at the first word of accusation 
she shot through the crowd and disappeared from the 
door. 

When the motherly woman got up next morning 
and began to bustle about her tidy cottage, she found 
her “turkey red” hanging on a pin behind the 
kitchen door, and Molly’s old ragged gown that had 
hung in its place gone. Trembling with agitation, 
she counted her half-dozen tea-spoons, and felt that 
her “ stocking” was safe in its nook up the chimney. 
Then, “thank God,” said the motherly woman, ‘I 
knewed she was dacent, but she might ha’ said good- 
by toa body, an’ not come slippin’ in an’ out in the 
night, like a sperrit!” 

That was the last that was heard of Molly. John 
Haverty refused to believe what the drover asserted, 
and swore before all the people that it was a calumny. 
The Rooneys having passed on from the place, there 
was no one to bear witness against Molly’s character, 
and nothing to prove her guilty, but her own sudden 
flight. Haverty had the river dragged, rode to the 
neighboring villages, and inquired at the cottages on 
the roadsides, but not a trace of Molly was found. 

Two years passed, and the facts of Molly’s appear- 
ance and disappearance in the district were told as a 
romantic story, and Haverty was pointed to as the 
young man who had been so “ quarely crossed in 
love.” Nevertheless, his farm was thriving, and his 
uncle, who had long since forgiven him for falling in 
love with the tramp who had so considerately taken 
herself off, did not despair of making a capital match 
for him yet, though Katty Nee was married. 

Meantime, the earth hal not swallowed up Molly. 
She had rushed to the river first, but when she stood 
on the brink of the water and saw the sun rising 
above her head, she felt that after all death was worse 
than anything that had happened to her yet. She 
wandered at random, with much fatigue and suffer- 
ing, through deserted paths in the hills, till she made 
her way at last to the dwelling of a herd who lived at 
the other side the brow of the tallest mountain that 
looked on the valley where so many strange haps 
had befallen ber in so little a space of time. Here 
she arrived opportunely and was hired as a servant, 
and here she remained. 

Molly worked well and learned many things; her 
empl yers were friendly and found her work. They 
were perched up so high on the mountain that they 
seemed to live beside the sun; the air they breathed 
was so sweet, and the active life they led so health- 
ful, that Molly grew strong in body and cheerful in 
mind, and could romp with her master’s children, 
and mock the larks with her singing, tor the chil- 
dren’s delight. By winter-time she had spun herself 
@ peasant’s dress of crimson flannel, with knitted blue 
worsted stockings for her feet. 

The third year had begun, when on an autumn 
day John Haverty walked the hills with bis black- 
thorn in hand, seeking this herd who had charge of 
many cattle, wanting to puta flock under his care. 
Coming round a heathery rock very high in the blue 
air, he met Molly face to face, coming along the nar- 
now path with a bundle of purple heath on her 
shoulder. Molly herself, but bright, sunburnt, and 
buxom, hardly a trace of the old Mully left to know 
her by. 

“Molly!” cried Haverty. 

* Yes!” said Molly. 

He caught her hand in delight. 

**No,” said Molly, drawing it away, and with a 
proud lip, ‘* Ye mustn’t shake hands with a thief.” 

‘Look here!” said John. ‘Do ye think I ever 
believed yon lyiw’ ruffian?” 

“It was no lie, though,” said Molly, hanging her 
head. ‘It was thrae.” 

*“*Whisht! Avourneen,” said Haverty. ‘ An’ what 
ifye did? Is it for the stalin’ 0’ a rag 0’ a coat you’d 
make such a murther, an’ you hungry, or—or some- 
thin’, Pi be bound?” he added, hesitatingly, with a 
pathetic look of appeal to her for a justification of 
herself. 

“IT was starved!” sobbed Molly, ‘‘ an’ my father 
was dyin’ an’ callin’ for what I hadn’t to give him. 


An’ when you talk to yer wife about me, don’t call 

me Molly the thief, nor Molly the thramp, but just a 

friend o’ yours that ye were kind to when she was in 
rouble.” 

“T have no wife,” said Haverty, ‘an’ I'll never 
have wan but you.” 

John Haverty had his will, for they were married 
the next morning on their way home to the snug 
farm-house in a nest of trees where Haverty lived 
with his mother. Darby, the drover, was paid to 
hold his tongne, and no one else dared believe a word 
against Haverty’s wife; and Haverty's wife and the 
motherly woman are bosom friends. 





VINEGAR CURATIVE. 

A useful and simple method of preventing the rav- 
ages of insects upon trees has been suggested by the 
Imperial Society of Horticulture of the Rhone. It 
seems that most of the insects which infest plants have 
a horror of vinegar, and this latter is the substance 
which is recommended to be employed. The mixture 
to be used consists of one part of French vinegar to 
nine parts of water. When the liquids have been 
well mixed, the solution is to be sprinkled over the 
flower-beds by means of a garden syringe or a water- 
ing-pot with a fine nose. In order to protect shrubs 
from the attacks of ants, etc., a small quantity of vis- 
cid, partially evaporated lamp-oil is to be painted 
round the stems, at a height of a few inches above 
thesoil. It is alleged by M. Denis, the director of the 
School of Arboriculture of Lyons, that the results of 
last year’s experiments were, that the trees sprinkled 
with the vinegar solution, bore fruit abundantly, while 
those not so treated produced scarcely any. 





PULSATION. 

An ingenious author asserts that the length of a 
man’s life may be estimated by the number of pulsa- 
tions he has strength to perform. Thus, allowing 
seventy years for the common age of man, and 60 
pulses in a minute for the common measure of pulses 
inatemperate person, the number of pulsations in 
his whole life would amount to 2,207,520,000; but if 
by intemperance he forces his blood into a more rapid 
motion, so as to give 75 pulses in a minute, the same 
number of pulses would be completed in fifty--ix 
years; consequently his life would be reduced four- 
teen years. 





ALUM IN IRON SAFES.—A Vienna manufacturer 
makes fire-proof safes, in which a certain space is 
filled with powdered alum. When the heat reaches 
this, the water of: crystallization is driven off, by 
which a great absorption of heat is produced and the 
temperature of the interior of the safe kept propor- 
tionately low. For ten years he has had alum-filled 
safes on constant sale, Ammonia alum is also used 
tor the same purpose in England. 





No Doust.—A man advertises for competent per- 
sons to undertake the sale of a new medivine, and 
adds “ that it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 





(™ SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We wil! furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The publishers of the FLAG OF orR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful peeer to their patrons. 
It isa model vr neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
literary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRSLY 
P ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKXTCHES, ANKCDOTES, PORTKY, FIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHA8MING VAPIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Ciscie, THE Camp, THE Cocntinc-Room, Tug 
WoxksuHopr, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIEUTORS 
embraces the Bese WritExs in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors,as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year a ee - - + 400 
Two copies one year fe ie aa ee ere 1.5 
Four .‘* bs - ay nt te nie) = ee 


“0: .° = ee ae Re ee 35.00 
And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(> THE FLAG OF ovR Usion and BaLiou’s MortuH- 
LY will be sent one vear for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLaG and AMELICAN UrIow for 
36.00; the whole of these. publications, including the 
Hg Union, BALLOU’s MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

9.00. 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents 





Lrever-was taught any beither, but I've saved up 


| the price o’ the coat, all my wages these years, an’ | 
| you'll give it to him, plase, when ye see him again. 


04> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTS, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHEPS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


or PRION 















































Poetical Cuotatior 


[Compiled for The Flag of our lt 


BY GEORGE H, SEYMOUR. 


LIBERTY. 
O Liberty! 
Parent of happiness, celestial born; 
When the first man became a living ® 
His sacred genius thou.—Dyer. 





By the hope within us springing, 
Herald of to-morrow's strife ; 

By that sun, whose light ts bringing 
Chains or freedom, death or life— 

O, remember life can be 

No charm for him who lives not free !- 


Fervent energy must spread, 

Till despotism's towers be overthroy 
And in their stead 

Liberty stands alone !—Henry Ware 


What are fifty—what a thousand slave 
Matched to the sinew of a single arm 
That strikes for liberty ?— Brooke. 


Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou at 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart, which love of thee alone can 


A day, an hour of virtuous lberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.—. 


The greatest glory of a free-born people, 
Is to transmit that freedom to their chil 


GOLD. 
Gold is the strength, the sinews of the y 
The health, the soul, the beauty most di 
A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 
Gold is heaven’s physic, life's restorative 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason shi 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the min 
Wisdom to gold prefer—for ‘tis much less 

To make our fortune than our happiness.— 


Thou more than stone of the philosopher! 
Thou touchstone of philosophy herself! 
i Thou bright eye of the mine! Thou lode-s 
The soul! Thou true magnetic pole, to wl 
All hearts point duly north, like trembling 


The plague of gold strikes far and near, 
And deep and strong it enters; 

Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow 
We cheer the pale gold-diggers; 

Each soul is worth so much on ‘change, 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 

Miss 
What is that which I should turn to, lighting 
like these ? 

Every door is ba>red with gold, and opens but 

keys.— Tennyson. 
The strongest castle, tower and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down.— Shak 
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BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR or “vy V.: OR, PLOTS AND COUNT! 
A MARBLE WOMAN," ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE WATCH. 
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most unwonted air of curiosity. 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


LIBERTY. 
O Liberty! 
Parent of happiness, celestial born; 
When the first man became a living soul, 
His sacred genius thou.—Dyer. 


By the hope within us springing, 
Herald of to-morrow’s strife ; 
By that sun, whose light is bringing 
Chains or freedom, death or life— 
O, remember life can be 
No charm for him who lives not free !—Afoore. 


Fervent energy must spread,’ 

Till despotism's towers be overthrown, 
And in their stead 

Liberty stands alone!—Henry Ware, Jr. 


What are fifty—what a thousand slaves, 
Matched to the sinew ofa single arm 
That strikes for liberty ?— Brooke. 


Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art! 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart, which love of thee alone can bind. 
Buron. 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.— Addison. 


The greatest glory of a free-born people, 
Is to transmit that freedom to their children. 
Havard. 


GOLD. 
Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine: 
A mask of gold hides all deformities; 
Gold is heaven’‘s physic, life's restorative.—Decker. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine ? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 
Wisdom to gold prefer—for ‘tis much less 

To make our fortune than our happiness.— Young. 


Thou more than stone of the philosopher! 
Thou touchstone of philosophy herself! 
Thou bright eye of the mine! Thou lode-star of 
The soul! Thou true magnetic pole, to which 
All hearts point duly north, like trembling needles. 
Byron. 
The plague of gold strikes far and near, 
And deep and strong it enters; 
Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange, 
We cheer the pale gold-diggers; 
Each soul is worth so much on ‘change, 
And inarked, like sheep, with figures. 
Miss Barrett. 
What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days 
like these ? 
Every door is bared with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys.— Zennyson. 
The strongest castle, tower and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down.— Shakspeare. 
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BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF aM V.: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS," 
““A MARBLE WOMAN,” ETC., ETC. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE WATCH. 


















































F you please, Mr. Coventry, did 
you get the letter last night?” 
were the first words that greeted 
the “ young master” as he left his 
room next morning. 

“What letter, Dean? I don’t 
remember any,” he answered, 
pausing, for something in the 
maid’s manner struck him as pe- 
culiar. 

“It came just as you left for the 
Hall, sir. Benson ran after you 
withit,asit was marked ‘ Haste.’ 
Didn’t you get it, sir?” asked the 
woman, anxiously, 

“ Yes, but upon my life, I for- 
got all about it till this minute. 
It’s in my other coat, I suppose, if I’ve not lost it. 
That absurd masquerading put everything else out 
of my head.” And speaking more to himself than to 
the maid, Coventry turned back to look for the miss- 
ing letter. 

Dean remained where he was, apparently busy 
about the arrangement of the curtains at the hall 
window, but furtively watching meanwhile with a 
most unwonted air of curiosity. 

“Not there, I thought so!” she muttered, as Cov- 
entry impatiently thrust his hand into one pocket 
after another. But as she spoke, an expression of 
amazement appeared in her face, for suddenly the 
letter was discovered. 


“Vd have sworn it wasn’t there! I don’t under- 


‘| creature much amusement, but little annoyance, as 


stand it, but she’sa deep one, or I’m much deceived.” 
And Dean shook her head like one perplexed, but 
not convinced. 

Coventry uttered an exclamation of satisfaction, 
on glancing at the address, and standing where he 
was, tore open the letter. 


“DEAR C:—I’m off to Baden. Come and join me, 
then you'll be out of harm’s way; for if you tall in 
love with J. M. (and you can’t escape if you stay 
where she is), you will incur the trifling inconve- 
nience of having your brains blown out by 

Yours truly, F. R. SYDNEY.” 


“The man is mad!” ejaculated Coventry, staring 
at the letter, while an angry flush rose to his face. 
“What the deuce does he mean by writing to me in 
thatstyle? Joinhim—notI! And as for the threat, 
I laugh atit. Poor Jean! this headstrong fool seems 
bent on tormenting her. Well, Dean, what are you 
waiting for?” he demanded, as if suddenly conscious 
of her presence. 

““Nething, sir; I only stopped to see if you found 
the letter. Beg pardon, sir.” And she was moving 
on, when Coventry asked, with a suspicious look: 

“What made you think it was lost? You seem to 
take an uncommon interest in my affairs, to-day.” 

“O dear, no sir. I felt a bit anxious, Benson is so 
forgetful, and it was me who sent him after you, for 
[happened to see you go out, so I felt responsible. 
Being marked that way, I thought it might be im- 
portant, so I asked about it.” 

“Very well, you can go, Dean, it’s all right, you 
see.” 

* I’m not so sure of that,’? muttered the woman, as 
she curtesied respectfully, and went away, looking as 
if the letter had not been found. 

Dean was Miss Beaufort’s maid, a grave, middle- 
aged woman, with keen eyes and a somewhat grim 
air. Having been Jong in the family, she enjoyed all 
the privileges of a faithful and favorite servant. She 
loved her young mistress with an almost jealous af- 
fection; she watched over her with the vigilant care 
of a mother, and resented any attempt at interfer- 
ence on the part of others. At first she had pitied 
and liked Jean Muir, then distrusted her, and now 
heartily hated her, as the cause of the increased in- 
difference of Coventry towards his cousin. Dean 
knew the depth of Lucia’s love, and though no 
man, in ber eyes, was worthy of her mistress, still, 
having honored him with her regard, Dean felt bound 
to like him, and the late change in his manner dis- 
turbed the maid almost as much asit did the mistress. 
She watched Jean narrowly, causing that amiable 


yet, for Dean’s slow English wit was no match for 
the subtle mind of the governess. On the preceding 
night, Dean had been sent up to the Hall with cos- 
tumes, and had there seen something which much 
disturbed her. She began to speak of it while un- 
dressing her mistress, but Lucia being in an unhap- 
py mood, had so sternly ordered her not to gossip, 
that the tale remained untold, and she was forced to 
bide her time. 

“ Now I'll see how she looks after it; though there’s 
not much to be got out of her face, the deceitful 
hussy,” thought Dean, marching down the corridor, 
and knitting her black brows as she went. 

** Good morning, Mrs. Dean. I hope you are none 
the worse for last night’s frolic; you had the work 
and we the play,” said a blithe voice behind her; 
and turning sharply, she confronted Miss Muir. 
Fresh ani smiling, the governess nodded with an air 
of cordiality which would have been irresistible with 
any one but Dean. 

“Tm quite well, thank you, miss,” she returned, 
coldly, as her keen eye fastened on the girl, as if to 
watch the eflect of her words. “I bad a good rest 
when the young ladies and gentlemen were at supper, 
for while the maids cleared up, I sat in the ‘little 
ante-room.’” 

“Yes, I saw you, and feared you'd take cold. Very 
glad you didn’t. How is Miss Beaufort? She seem- 
ed rather poorly last night,” was the tranquil reply, 
as Jean settled the little frills about her delicate 
wrists. The covl question was a return shot for 
Dean’s hint that she had been where she could over- 
see the interview between Coventry aud Miss Muir. 
* She is a bit tired, as any /ady would be after such 
an evening. People who are used to play-acting 
wouldn’t mind it, perhaps, but Miss Beautort don’t 
enjoy romps as much as some do.” 

The emphasis upon certain words made Dean’s 
speech as impertinent as she desired. But Jean only 
laughed, and as Coventry’s step was heard behind 
them, she ran down stairs, saying blandly, but with 
a wicked look: 

‘I wont stop to thank you now, lest Mr. Coventry 
should bid me ‘ good morning,’ and so increase Miss 
Beaufort’s indisposition.” 

Dean’s eyes tiashed, as she looked after the girl 
with a wrathful tace, and went her way, saying, 
grimly: . 

“Tl bide my time, but I’ll get the better of her 
yet.” 

Fancying himself quite recovered from ‘ Jast 





pence 


Bella caught sight of the seal, and exclaimed, in 
disappointed tone: 

* “Tt is the Sydney crest. 
notenow. Men's letters to each other are not inte 
esting ” 


with an air of displeasure: 
gence, and forgets her place.” 

“ What has she done?” asked Lucia, coldly. 
it upon herself to keep Benson in order.” 


man’s evident curiosity. 


per, Gerald.” 


with asigh: 
I thought a letter had come for some of us. 
yesterday.” 


I wont allow it. 
Coventry, putting down his paper. 


cross, and told me to ask you.” 
“Very odd! I’ve had none,” began Coventry— 
* But I had one several days ago. 


two letters before him. 
** Certainly not. 


conceal the interest and surprise he felt. 


you.” 


his eye went over line after line of wise argumen 


whom Jean loved. 


was saying, half-kindly, half-petulantly: 

“Don’t lcok so sad, Jean; Ned will outlive it, 
dare say. 
died of love, though women might. 


I really think I should hate them tor making m 
dear boy so unhappy.” 


to her aftectionately. 


feeling in his usually emotionless voice: 
“A right womanly and eloquent letter, but I fea 


I pity my brother more than ever now.” 
at him, like one who had entire reliance on his judg 


ment. 


you?” 
“Thank you; ina moment.” And with a gratefu 





night’s absurdity,” yet curious to see how Jean would | 
meet bim, Coventry lounged into the breakfast-room, 
with his usual air of listless indifference. A languid | 
nod and murmur was all the reply he vouchsafed to | 
the greetings of cousin, sister and governess, as he sat 
down and took up his paper. 

* Have you had a letter from Ned?” asked Bella, 
looking at the note which her brother still held. 

“ No,” was the brief answer. 

“Who then? You look as if you had received bad 





look, Jean dropped her eyes. 
purse, she selected a penny, folded it in a bit o 


could not control a laugh. 


What a proud woman you are, Miss Muir.” 


ory of who she was. 





news.” 


There was no reply, and peeping over his arm, 
I don’t care about the 


Miss Muir had been quietly feeding one of Edward’s 
dogs, but at the name, she looked up and met Cov- 
entry’s eyes, coloring so distressfully that he pitied 
her. Why he should take the trouble to cover her 
confusion, he did not stop to ask himself, but seeing 
the curl of Lucia’s lip, he suddenly addressed her 


** Do you know that Dean is getting impertinent? 
She presumes too much on her age and your indul- 


* She troubles herself about my affairs, and takes 
Here Coventry told about the letter and the wo- 


* Poor Dean, she gets no thanks for reminding you 
of what you had forgotten. Next time she will leave 
your letters to their fate, and perbaps it will be as 
well, if they have such a bad effect upon your tem- 


Lucia spoke calmly, but there was an angry color 
in her cheek as she rose and left the room. Cov- 
entry looked much annoyed, for on Jean’s face 
he detected a faint smile, half-pitiful, half-satirical, 
which disturbed him more than his cousin’s insinu- 
ation. Bella broke the awkward silence by saying, 


** Poor Ned! Ido so long to hear again from him. 
Dean 
said she saw one bearing his writing on the hall table 


* She seems to have a mania for inspecting letters; 
Who was the letter for, Bella?” said 


“She wouldn’t or couldn’t tell, but looked very 


Will you please 
read it, and my reply?” And as she spoke, Jean laid 


It would be dishonorable to read 
what Ned intended for no eyes but your own. You 
are too scrupulous in one way, and not enough so in 
another, Miss Muir.” And Coventry offered both the 
letters with an air of grave decision, which could not 


“You are right; Mr. Edward’s note should be kept | 20Y one, and don’t laugh at me, for I’m in earnest, 
sacred, for in it the poor boy bas laid bare his heart Bell. 
tome. But mine I beg you will read, that you may 
see how well I try to keep my word to you. Oblige , 
me in this, Mr. p tence Shane a ett to ask aa threw her arms about his neck, and kissed him 


So urgently she spoke, so wistfully she looked, that 
he could not refuse, and goit.g to the window, read 
the letter. It was evidently an answer to a passion- 
ate appeal from the young lover, and was written 
with consummate skill. As he read, Gerald could 
not help thinking, “If this girl writes in this way to : rubiiele: 
a man whom she does not love, with what a world of | been too idle to inquire about them. 
power and passion would she write to one whom she 
did love.” And this thought kept returning to him as 


gentle reproof, good counsel and friendly regard. 
Here and there a word, a phrase, betrayed what she 
had already confessed, and Coventry forgot to return 
the letter, as he stood wondering who was the man 


The sound of Bella’s voice recalled him, for she 


You remember you said once men never 
In his one note 
to me, he spoke so beautifully of you, and begged 
me to be kind to you for his sake, that I try to be 
with ali my heart, though if it was any one but you, 


“You are too kind, Bella, and I often think I'll go 
away to relieve you of my presence; but unwise and 
dangerous as it is to stay, I haven’t the courage to 
go. i’ve been so happy here.” And as she spoke, 
Jean's head dropped lower over the dog, as it nestled 


Before Bella could utter half the loving words that 
sprang to her lips, Coventry came to them with all 
languor gone from face and mien, and laying Jean’s 
letter before her, he said, with an undertone of deep 


it will only increase the fire it was meant to quench. 
* Shall Iserd it?” asked Jean, louoking straight up 
** Yes, I have not the heart to rob him of sucha 
sweet sermon upon self-sacrifice. Shall I post it for 


Producing ber little 


paper, and then offered both letter and coin to Cov- 
entry, with such @ pretty air of business, that he 


“So you wont be indebted to me for a penny? 


‘Tam; it’s a family failing.” And she gave him 
a significant glance, which recailed to him the mem- 
He understood her feeling, and 
liked ber the better for it, knowing that he would 
have done the same had he been in her place. It was 


a little thing, but ifdone for effect, it answered admir- 
a | ably, for it showed a quick insight into his character 
on her part, and betrayed to him the existence of a 
pride in which he sympathized heartily. Hestood by 
r- | Jean a moment, watching her as she burnt Edward’s 
letter in the blaze of the spirit lamp under the urn. 

“ Why do you dotbat?” he asked, involuntarily. 

* Because it is my duty to forget,” was all her 
answer, 

“Can you always forget when it becomes a duty?” 

“*T wish I could! I wish I could!” 

She spoke passionately, as if the words broke from 
her agaiust her will, and rising hastily, she went into 
the garden, as if afraid to stay. 

“Poor, dear Jean is very unhappy about some- 
thing; but 1 can’t discover what it is. Last night I 
found her crying over arose, and now she runs away, 
looking as if her heart was broken. I’m glad I’ve 
got no lessons.” 

“What kind of a rose?” asked Coventry, from be- 
hind his paper, 28 Bella paused. 

“A lovely white one. It must have come from the 
Hall; we have none like it. 1 wonder if Jean was 
ever going to be married, and lost her lover, and felt 
sad because the flower reminded ber of bridal roses.” 

Coventry made no reply, but felt ‘himself change 
countenance, as he recalled the little scene bebind 
the rose-hedge, where he gave Jean the flower which 
she had refused, yet taken. Presently, to Bella’s 
surprise, he flung Gown the paper, tore Sydney’s 
note to atoms, and rung for his iurse with an energy 
which amazed her. 

“ Why, Gerald, what has come over you? One 
would think Ned’s restless spirit had suddenly taken 
possession of you. What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to work,” was the unexpected answer, 
as Coventry turned toward her with an expression so 
rarely seen on his fine fave. 

“What has waked you up all at once?” asked 
Bella, looking more and more aimazed. 

** You did,” he said, drawing her toward him. 

“TI! when? how?” 

“ Do you remember saying once that energy was 
better than beauty in a man, and tbat no one could 
respect an idler?” 

‘*] never said anything half so sensible as that. 
Jean said something like it once, I believe, but I for- 
got. Are you tired of doing nothing, at last, Gerald?” 

“Yes, 1 neglected my duty to Ned, till he got into 
trouble, and nowI reproach myself for it. It’s not 
too late to do other neglected tasks; so 1’m going at 
them with a will. Don’t say anything about it to 





** 7 know you are, and 1 atmire and love you for it, 
my dear old boy,” cried Bella, enthusiastically, as she 


heartily. ‘‘ What will you do first?” she asked, as 
he stood thoughtfully smoothing the bright head that 
leaned upon his shoulder, with that new expression 
still clear and steady in his face. 

“I'm going to ride over the whole estate, and at- 
tend to things as a master should; not leave it all to 
Bent, of whom i’ve heard many complaints, but have 
I shall consult 
uncle, and endeavor to be all that my father was in 
his time. Is that a worthy ambition, dear?” 

t, **O Gerald, let me tell mamma, it wiil make her so 
happy. You are ber idol, and to hear you say these 
things, to see you look so like dear papa, would do 
more for her spirits than all the doctors in England.” 

“ Wait till I prove what my resolution is worth. 
When I have really done semething, then I'll sur- 
prise mamma with a sample of wy work.” 

* Of course you'll tell Lucia?” 

I * Not on any account. Itis a little secret between 
us, so keep it till I give you leave to tell it.” 

“ But Jean will ree it at once; she knows every- 
thing that happens, she is so quick and wise. Do you 
mind her knowing?” 

“1 don’t see that I can help it if she is so wonder- 
y | fully gifted. Let her see what she can, I don’t mind 
her. Now I’m off.” And with a kiss to his sister, 
a sudden smile on his face, Coventry sprang upon bis 
horse, and rode away st a pace which caused the 
groom to stare after him in blank amazement. 
,Nothing more was seen of him till dinner time, 
when he came in so exhilarated by his brisk ride and. 
busy morning, that he found some difficulty in as- 
suming his customary manner, and more than once 
astonished the family by talking animatedly on vari- 
ous subjects, which till now had always seemed 
utterly uninteresting to him. Lucia was amazed, his 
mother delighted, and Bella could hardly control ber 
r | desire toexplain the mystery; but Jean took it very 
calmly, and regarded him with the air of one who 
said, ‘I understand, but you wiii soon tire of it.” 
This nettled him more than he would confess, and he 
- | exerted himself to silently contradict that prophecy. 
“Have you answered Mr. Sydney’s letter?” asked 
Bella, when they were all scattered about the draw- 
ing-rooms atter dinner. 

“No,” answered her brother, who was pacing up 
1| and down with restless steps, instead of lounging 
near his beautiful cousin. 

t| Task because I remembered that Ned sent a mes- 
sage for him in my last note, as he thought you would 
know Sydney's address. Here it is, something about 
a horse. Please put it in when you write;” and 
Beila laid the note on the writing-table near by. 

“Dll send it at once, and Lave done with it,” mut- 
tered Coventry, and ‘seating bimsctt, he dashed off 
a few lines, sealed and sent the letter, and then re- 
sumed his march, eyeing the three young ladies with 
three different expressions, as he passed and re-pass- 
ed. Lucia sat apart, feigning to be intent upona 
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book, and her handsome face looked almost stern in 
its haughty composure, for though her heart ached, 

she was too proud to own it. - Bella now lay on the 
sofa, half asleep, @ rosy little creature, as uncon- 
sciously pretty as a child. Miss Muir sat in the re- 
cess of a deep window, in a low lounging chair, 
working at an embroidery frame, with a graceful 
industry, pleasant to see. Of late she had worn col- 
ors, for Bella had been generous in gifts, and the pale 
blue muslin which flowed in soft waves about her 
was very becoming to her fair skin and golden hair. 
The close braids were gone, and loose curls dropped 
here and there from the heavy coil wound round her 
well-shaped head. The tip of one dainty foot was 
visible, and a petulant little gesture which now and 
then shook back the falling sleeve, gave glimpses of 
a@ round, white arm. Ned’s great hound lay near 
by, the sunshine flickered on her through the leaves, 
and as she sat smiling to herself, while the dexterous 
hands shaped leaf and flower, she made a charming 
picture of all that is most womanly and winning; a 
picture which few men’s eyes would not have liked 
to rest upon. 

Another chair stood near her, and as Coventry 
went up and down, astrong desire to take it possessed 
him. He was tired of his thoughts, and wished 
to be amused by watchi the changes of the 
girl’s expressive face, listening to the varying 
tones of her voice, and trying to discover the spell 
which so strongly attracted him in spite of himself. 
More than once he swerved from his course to gratify 
his whim, but Lucia’s presence always restrained 
him, and with a word to the dog, or a glance 
from the window, as pretext for a pause, he 
resumed his walk again. Something in his cousin’s 
face reproached him, but her manner of late was 
so repellant that he felt no desire to resuine their 
former familiarity, and wishing to show tkat 
he did not consider himself bound, he kept aloof. 
It was a quiet test of the power of each woman over 
this man; they instinctively felt it, and both tried to 
conquer. Lucia spoke several times, and tried to 
speak frankly and affably; but her manner was con- 
strained, and Coventry, having answered politely, 
relapsed into silence. Jean said nothing, but silently 
appealed to eye and ear, by the pretty picture she 
made of herself, the snatches of song she softly sang, 
as if forgetting that she was not alone, and a shy 
glance now and then, half-wistful, half-merry, which 
was more alluring than graceful figure or sweet 
voice. When she bad tormented Lucia and tempted 
Coventry long enough, she quietly asserted her su- 
premacy in a way which astonished her rival, who 
knew nothing of the secret of her birth, which 
knowledge did much to attract and charm the young 
man. Letting a ball of silk escape from her lap, she 
watched it roll toward the promenader, who caught 
and returned it with an alacrity which added grace 
to the trifling service. As she took it, she said, in the 
frank way that never failed to win him: 

“I think you must be tired; but if exercise is nec- 
essary, employ your energies to some purpose, and 
put your mother’s basket of silks in order. They are 
in a tangle, and it will please her to know that you 
did it, as your brother used to do.” 

‘Hercules at the distaff,” said Coventry, gayly, 
and down he sat in the long-desired seat. Jean put 
the basket on his knee, and as he surveyed it, as if 
daunted at his task, she leaned back, and indulged 
in a musical little peal of laughter charming to hear. 
Lucia sat dumb with surprise, to see her proud, in- 
dolent cousin obeying the commands of a governess, 
and looking as if he heartily enjoyed it. Inten min- 
utes she was as entirely forgotten as if she had been 
miles away; for Jean seemed in her wittiest, gayest 
mood, and as she now treated the “young master” 
like an equal, there was none of the former meck 
timidity. Yet often her eyes fell, her color changed, 
and the piquant sallies faltered on her tongue, as 
Coventry involuntarily looked deep into the fine eyes 
which had once shone on him so tenderly in that 
mimic tragedy. He could not forget it, and though 
neither alluded to it, the memory of the previous 
evening seemed to haunt both, and lend a secret 
charm to the present moment. Lucia bore this as 
long as she could, and then left the room with the air 
of an insulted princess; but Coventry did not, and 
Jean feigned not tosee her go. Bella was fast asleep, 
and before he knew how it came to pass, the young 
man was listening to the story of his companion’s 
lite. A sad tale, told with wonderful skill, for soon 
he was absorbed in it. The basket slid unobserved 
from his knee, the dog was pushed away, and lean- 
ing forward, he listened eagerly as the girl’s low voice 
recounted all the bardships, loneliness and grief of 
her short life. In the midst of a touching episode 
she started, stopped, and looked straight before her, 
with an intent expression which changed to one of 
intense contempt, and her eye turned to Coventry’s, 
as she said, pointing to the window behind him: 

* We are watched.” 

“ By whom?” he demanded, starting up, angrily. 

** Hush, say nothing, let it pass; I am used to it.” 

“ But Zam not, and I'll not sebmit to it. Who 
was it, Jean?” he answered, hotly. 

She smiled significantly at a knot of rose-colored 
ribbon, which a little gust was blowing towards them 
along the terrace. A black frown darkened the 
young man’s face, as he sprang out of the long win- 
dow and went rapidly out of sight, scrutinizing each 
green nook as he passed. Jean laughed quietly, as 
she watched hin, and said softly to Lerself, with her 
eyes on the fluttering ribbon: 

‘That was a fortunate accident, and a bappy in- 
spiration. Yes, my dear Mrs. Dean, you will find 











be playing the spy will only get your mistress as 











well as yourselt into trouble. You woukd not be 
warned, and you must take the consequences, re- 
luctant as Lam to injure a worthy creature like es-vid 
self.” 

Soon Coventry was heard returning. Jean listened 
with suspended breath to catch his first words, for 
he was not alone. 

“Since you insist that it was you and not your 
mistress, I let it pass, although I still have my sus- 
picions. Tell Miss Beaufort I desire to see her fora 
few moments in the library. Now go, Dean, and 
be careful for the future, if you wish to stay in my 
house.” 

The maid retired, and the young man came in 
looking both ireful and stern. 

“T wish I had said nothing, but I was startled, 
and spoke involuntarily. Now you are angry, and I 
have made fresh trouble for poor Miss Lucia. For- 
give meas I forgive her, and let it pass. I have 
learned to bear this surveillance, and pity her cause- 
less jealousy,” said Jean, with a self-reproachful air. 

**J will forgive the dishonorable act, but I cannot 
forget it, and I intend to put a stop to it. I am not 
betrothed to my cousin, as I told you once, but you, 
like all the rest, seem bent on believing that I am. 
Hitherto I have cared too little about the matter to 
settle it, but now I shall pruve beyond all doubt that 
I am free.” 

As he uttered the last word, Coventry cast on Jean 
@ look that affected her strangely. She grew pale, 
her work dropped on her lap, and her eyes rose to 
his, with an eager, questioning expression, which 
slowly changed to one of mingled pain and pity, as 
she turned her face away, murmuring in a tone of 
tender sorrow, “ Poor Lucia, who will comfort her?” 

For a moment Coventry stood silent, as if weigh- 
ing some fateful purpose in his mind. As Jean's 
rapt sigh of compassion reached his ear, he had echo- 
ed it within himself, and half repented of his resolu- 
tion; then his eye rested on the girl before him, 
looking so lonely in her sweet sympathy for another, 
that his heart yearned toward her. Sudden fire shot 
into his eye, sudden warmth replaced the cold stern- 
ness of his tace, and his steady voice faltered sudden- 
ly, as he said, very low, yet very earnestly: 

“ Jean, I have tried to love her, but I cannot. 
Ought I to deceive her, and make myself miserable 
to please my family?” 

‘She is beautiful and good, and loves you tenderly; 
is there no hope for her?” asked Jean, still pale, but 
very quiet, though she held one hand against her 
heart, as if to still or hide its rapid beating. 

* None,” answered Coventry. 

** But can you not learn to love her? Your will is 
strong, and most men would not find it a hard task.” 

“IT cannot, for something stronger than my own 
will controls me.” 

“ What is that?” And Jean’s dark eyes were fixed 
upon him, full of innocent wonder. His fell, and he 
said, nastily, ** I dare not tell you yet.” 

“ Pardon! I should not have asked. Do not con- 
sult me in this matter; I am not the person to ad- 
vise you. I can only say that itseems to me as if any 
man with an empty heart would be glad to have so 
beautiful a woman as your cousin.” 

“My heart is not empty,” began Coventry, draw- 
ing a step nearer, and speaking in a passionate voice. 
Jean, I must speak; hear me. I cannot love my 
cousin, because I love you.” 

“Stop!” And Jean sprang up with a command- 
ing gesture. ‘1 will not hear you while any promise 
binds you to another. Remember your mother’s 
wishes, Lucia’s hopes, Edward’s last words, your 
own pride, my humble lot. You forget yourself, Mr. 
Coventry; think well before you speak, weigh the 
cost of this act, and recollect who I am before you 
insult me by any transient passion, any false vows.” 

“JT have thought; I do weigh the cost, and I swear 
that I desire te woo you as humbly, honestly as I 
would any lady in the land. You speak of my pride, 
do I stoop in loving my equal in rank? You speak 
of your lowly lot, but poverty is no disgrace, and the 
courage with which you bear it makes it beautiful. 
I should have bruken with Lucia before I spoke, but 
I could not control myself. My mother loves you, 
and will be happy in my happiness. Edward must 
torgive me, for I have tried to do my best, but jove is 
irresistible. Tell me, Jean, is there any hope forme?” 

He had seized her hand, and was speaking impetu- 
ously, with ardent face and tender tone, but no an- 
swer came, for as Jean turned her eloquent counten- 
ance toward him, full of maiden shame and timid 
love, Dean’s prim figure appeared at the door, and 
her harsh voice broke the momentary silence, saying, 
sternly, ‘‘ Miss Beaufort is waitirg for you, sir.” 

** Go, go at once, and be kind, tor my sake, Gerald,” 
whispered Jean, for he stood as if deaf and blind to 
everything but her voice, her face. As she drew his 
head down to whisper, her cheek touched his, and 
regardless of Dean, he kissed it, passionately, whis- 
pering back: 

“ My little Jean! for your sake I can be anything.” 

“ Miss Beaufort is waiting. Shall I say you will 
come, sir?” demanded Dean, pale and grim with 
indignation. 

“ Yes, yes, ’licome. Wait formein the garden, 
Jean.” And Coventry hurried away, in no mood 
for the interview, but anxious to have it over. 

As the door closed behind him, Dean walked up 
to Miss Muir, trembling with anger, and laying a 
heavy hand on her arm, she said, below her breath: 

“YPve been expecting this, you artful creature. 
I saw your game, and did my best to spoil it; but 
you are too quick forme. Youthink you’ve got him; 
there you are mistaken; for as sure as my name is 
Hester Dean, I’ll prevent it, or Sir John shall.” 





“Take your hand away, and treat me with proper | | 
respect, or you will be dismissed from this house. 
Do you know who I am?” And Jean drew herself | | 
up with a haughty air, which impressed the woman | 
more deeply than her words. ‘‘I am the daughter 
of Lady Howard, and if 1 choose it, can be the 
wife of Mr. Coventry.” 

Dean drew back amazed, yet not convinced. Be- 
ing a well-trained servant, as well as a prudent wo- 
man, she feared to overstep the bounds of respect, to 
go too far, and get her mistress as well as herself into 
trouble. So, though she stilldoubted Jean, and hated 
her more than ever, she controlled herself. Drop- 
ping a curtsey, she assumed her usual air of defer- 
ence, and said, meekly: 

‘I beg pardon, miss. If I’d known, I should have 
conducted myself differently, of course, but ordinary 
governesses make so much mischief in a house, one 
can’t help mistrusting them. 1 don’t wish to meddle 
or be over bold, but being fond of my dear young 
lady, I naturally take her part, and must say that 
Mr. Coventry has not acted like a gentleman.” 

“ Think what you please, Dean, but I advise you 
to say as little as possible, if you wish to remain. I 
have not accepted Mr. Coventry yet, and if he chooses 
to set aside the engagement his family made for him, 
I think be has a right todo so. Miss Beaufort would 
hardly care to marry him against his will, because 
he pities her. for her unhappy love;” and with a 
tranquil smile, Miss Muir walked away. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAST CHANCE. 


“SHE will tell Sir John, will she? then I must be 
before her, and hasten events. It will be as well to 
have all sure before there can be any danger. My 
poor Dean, you are no match fur me, but you may 
prove annoying, nevertheless.” 

These thoughts passed through Miss Muir’s mind 
as she went down the hall, pausing an instant at the 
library door, for the murmur of voices was heard. 
She caught no word, and had only time for an in- 
stant’s pause, as Dean’s heavy step followed her. 
Turning, Jean drew a chair before. the door, and 
beckoning to the woman, she said, smiling still: 

** Sit here and play watchdog. Iam gving to Miss 
Bella, so you can nod if you will.” 

“ Thank you, miss. 1 will wait for my young lady. 
She may need me when this hard time is over.” And 
Dean seated herself with a resolute face. 

Jean laughed, and went on; but her eyes gleamed 
with sudden malice, and she glanced over her shoul- 
der with an expression which boded ill for the faith- 
ful old servant. 

“V’ve got a letter from Ned, and here is a tiny 
note for you,” cried Bella, as Jean entered the 
boudoir. ‘ Mine is a very odd, hasty letter, with no 
news in it but his meeting with Sydney. I hope 
yours is better, or it wont be very satisfactory.” 

As Sydney’s name passed Bella’s lips, all the color 
died out of Miss Muir’s tace, and the note shook with 
the tremor of her hand. Her very lips were white, 
but she said, calmly, ‘‘Thank you; as you are busy, 
I'll go and read my letter on the lawn.” And before 
Bella could speak, she was gone. 

Hurrying to a quiet nook, Jean tore open the note 
and read the few blotted lines it contained. 


“T have seen Sydney; he has told me all; and, 
hard as I found it to believe, it was impossible to 
doubt, for he has discovered proofs which cannot be 
denied. I make no reproaches, shall demand no 
confession or atonement, for 1 cannot forget that I 
once loved you. I give you three days to tind another 
home, before I return to tell the family who you are. 
Go at once, I beseech you, and spare me the pain of 
seeing your disgrace.” 


Slowly, steadily she read it twice over, then sat 
motionless, knitting her brows in deep thought. 
Presently she drew a long breath, tore up the note, 
and rising, went slowly towards the Hall, saying to 
herself: 

“Three days, only three days! Can it be accom- 
plished in so short a time? It shall be, if wit and 
will can do it, for itis my last chance. If this fails, 
I'll not go back to wy old life, but end all at once.” 

Setting her teeth and clenching her hands, as if 
some memory stung her, she went on through the 
twilight, to find Sir John ied to give her a hearty 
welcome, 

‘You look tired, my dear. Never mind the read- 
ing to-night; rest yourself, and let the book go,” he 
said, kindly, observing her worn look. 

“Thank you, sir. I am tired, but I’d rather read, 
else the book will not be finished before I go.” 

** Go, child! where are you going?” d led Sir 


and counsel her, whatever the affliction or fault 
might be. 

* Ah, you are too kind, too generous! How can I 
go away and leave my one friend?” sighed Jean, 
wiping the tears away, and looking up at him with 
grateful eyes. 

‘Then you do care a little for the old man?” said 
Sir John, with an eager look, an involuntary pres- 
sure of the hand he beld. 

Jean turned her face away, and answered, very 
low, “No one ever was so kind to me as you have 
been. Can I help caring for you more than I can 
express?” 

Sir John was a little deaf at times, but he heard 
that, and looked well pleased. He had been rather 
thoughtful, of late, had dressed with unusual care, 
been particuiarly gallant and gay when the young 
ladies visited him, and more than once, when Jean 
paused in the reading to ask a question, he had been 
forced to confess that he had not been listening; 
though, as she well knew, his eyes had been fixed 
upon her. Since the discovery of her birth, his 
manner had been peculiarly benignant, and many 
little acts had proved his interest and good-will. 
Now, when Jean spoke of going, a panic seized him, 
and desolation seemed about to fall upon the old Hall, 
Something in her unusual agitation struck him as 
peculiar, and excited his curiosity. Never had she 
seemed so interesting as now, when she sat beside 
him with tearful eyes, and some soft trouble in her 
heart which she dared not confess. 

“Tell me everything, child, and let your friend 
help youif hecan.” Formerly he said “ father” or 
“the old man,” but lately he always spoke of him- 
self'as her “‘ friend.” 

“7 will tell you, for I have no one else to turn to. 
I must go away because Mr. Coventry has been weak 
enough to love me.” 

“ What, Gerald?” cried Sir John, amazed. 

“Yes; to-day he told me this, and left me, to break 
with Lucia; so I ran to you to help me prevent him 
from disappointing his mother’s hopes and plans.” 

Sir John had started up and paced down the room, 
but as Jean paused he turned towards her, saying, 
with an altered face: 

“Then you do not love him? Is it possible?” 

«No, I do not love him,” she answered, promptly. 

“Yet he is al! that women usually find attractive. 
How is it that you have escaped, Jean?” 

*T love some one else,” was the scarcely audible 
reply. 

Sir John resumed his seat with the air of a man 
bent on getting at a mystery, if possible. 

“It will be unjust to let you suffer for the folly of 
these boys, my little girl. Ned is gone, and I was 
sure that Gerald was safe; but now that his turn has 
come, I am perplexed, for he cannot be sent away.” 

“No, it is I who must go; but it seems so hard to 
leave this safe and happy home, and wander away 
into the wide, cold world again. You have all been 
too kind to me, and now separation breaks my heart.” 


A sob ended the speech, and Jean’s head went 
down upon her hands again. Sir John looked at her 
a moment, and his fine old face was full of genuine 
emotion, as he said, slowly: 

“ Jean, will you stay and be a daughter to the 
solitary old man?” 

“No sir,” was the unexpeeted answer. 

“And why not?” asked Sir John, looking sur- 
prised, but rather pleased than angry. 

‘Because 1 could not be a daughter to you; and 
even if I could, it would not be wise, for the gossips 
would say you were not old enough to be the adopted 
father of a girllike me. Sir John, young as I am, I 
know much of the world, and am sure that this kind 
plan is impracticable; but I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

“ Where will you go, Jean?” asked Sir John, after 
@ pause. 

“To London, and try to find another situation 
where I can do no harm.” 

“‘ Will it be difficult to find another home?” 

‘Yes. I cannot ask Mrs. Coventry to recommend 
me, when I have innocently brought so much trouble 
into her family; and Lady Sydney is gone, so I have 
no friend.” 

“Except John Coventry. I will arrange all that. 
When will you go, Jean?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“So soon!” And the old man’s voice betrayed the 
trouble he was trying to conceal. 

Jean had grown very calm, but it was the calmness 
of desperation. -She had hoped that the first tears 
would produce the avowal for which she waited. It 
had not, and she began to fear that her last chance 
was slipping from her. Did the old man love her? 
If so, why did he not speak? Eager to profit by each 





John, looking anxiously at her as she sat down. 

**T will tell you by-and-by, sir.” And opening the 
book, Jean read for a little while. But the usual 
charm was gone; there was no spirit in the voice of 
the reader, no interest in the face of the listener, and 
soon he said, abruptly: 

“My dear, pray stop! I cannot listen with a 
divided mind. What trowbles you? Tell your friend, 
and let him comfort you.” 

As if the kind words overcame her, Jean dropped 
the book, covered up her face, and wept so bitterly 
that Sir John was much alarmed; for such a demon- 
stration was doubly touching in one who usually was 
all gayety and smiles. As he tried to soothe ber, his 
words grew tender, his solicitude full of a more than 
paternal anxiety, and his kind heart overflowed with 
pity and affection for the weeping girl. As she grew 


t, she was on the alert fur any hopeful hint, 
any propitious word, look or act, and every nerve 
was strung to the utmost. 

** Jean, may I ask one question?” said Sir John. 

* Anything of me, sir.” 

“This man whom you love—can he not help you?” 

“ He could if he knew, but he must not.” 

“Tfhe knew what? your present trouble?” 

** No, my love.” 

“He does know this, then?” 

** No, thank Heaven! and he never will.” 

“Why not?” 

*‘ Because I am too proud to own it.” 

“ He loves you, my child?” 

“I do not know—I dare not hope it,”” murmured 
Jean. 

“Can I not help you here? Believe me, I desire 
to see you safe and happy. Is there nothing I can 





calmer, he urged her to be frank, promising to help 
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“ Nothing, nothing.” 

“ May I know the name?” 

“No! no! Let me go; I cannot bear this question- 
ing!’? And Jean’s distressful face warned him to 
ask no more. 

‘Forgive me, and let me do what I may. Rest 
here quietly. I'll write a letter to a good friend of 
mine, who will find you a home, if you leave us.” 

As Sir John passed into his inner study, Jean 
watched him with despairing eyes, and wrung her 
hands, saying to herself: 

“Has all my skill deserted me when I need it 
most? How can I make him understand, yet not 
overstep the bounds of maiden modesty? He is so 
blind, so timid or so dull, he will not see, and time is 
going fast. What shall I do to open his eyes?” 

Her own eye roved about the room, seeking for 
some aid from inanimate things, and scon she found 
it. Close behind the couch where she sat hung a 
fine miniature of Sir Jobn. At first her eye rested 
on it as she contrasted its placid comeliness with the 
unusual pallor and disquiet of the living face seen 
through the open door, as the old man sat at his desk 
trying to write, and casting covert glances at the 
girlish figure he had left behind him. Affecting un- 
consciousness of this, Jean gazed on as if forgetful of 
everything-but the picture, and suddenly, as if obey- 
ing an irresistible impulse, she took it down, looked 
long and fondly at it, then, shaking her curls about 
her face, as if to hide the act, pressed it to her lips 
and seemed to weep over it in an uncontrollable 
paroxysm of tender grief. A sound startled her, and 
like a guilty thing, she turned to replace the picture; 
but it dropped from her hand as she uttered a faint 
ery and hid her face, for Sir Jobn stood before her, 
with an expression which she could not mistake. 

“Jean, why did you do that?” he asked, in an 
eager, agitated voice. 

No answer, as the girl sank lower, like one over- 
whelmed with shame. Laying his hand on the bent 
head, and bending his own, he whispered: 

‘Tell me, is the name John Coventry?” 

Still no answer, but a stifled sound betrayed that 
his words had gone home. 

“ Jean, shall I go back and write the letter, or 
may I stay and tell you that the old man loves you 
better than a daughter?” 

She did not speak, but a little hand stole out from 
under the falling hair, as if to keep him. With a 
broken exclamation he seized it, drew her up into 
his arms, and laid bis gray head on her fair one, too 
happy for words. For a moment Jean Muir enjoyed 
her success; then, fearing lest some sudden mishap 
should destroy it, she hastened to make all secure. 
Leoking up with well-feigned timidity and half-con- 
fessed affection, she said, softly: 

“Forgive me that I could not bide this better. I 
meant to go away and never tell it, but you were so 
kind it made the parting doubly hard. Why did 
you ask such dangerousquestions? why did you look, 
when you should have been writing my dismissal?” 

“Wow could I dream that you loved me, Jean, 
when you retused the only offer I dared make? 
Could I be presumptuous enough to fancy you would 
reject young lovers fur an old man like me?” asked 
Sir John, carescing her. 

** You are not old, to me, but everything I love and 
honor!” interrupted Jean, with a touch of genuine 
remorse, as this generous, honorable gentleman gave 
her both heart and home, unconscious of deceit. 
“It isl who am presumptuous, to dare to love one 
so far above me. But I did not know how dear you 
were. to me till I felt that I must go. Iought not to 
accept this happiness, I am not worthy of it; and 
you will regret your kindness when the world blames 
you for giving a home to one so poor, and plain, ard 
humble as I.” : 

“Hush, my darling. I care nothing for the idle 
gossip of the worki. If you are happy here, let 
tongues wag as they will. I shall be too busy enjoy- 
ing the sunshine of your presence to heed anything 
that goes on about me. But, Jean, you are sure you 
love me? It seems incredible that I should win the 
heart that has been so cold to younger. better men 
than I.” 

‘* Dear Sir John, be sure of this, I love you truly. 
I will do my best to be a good wife to you, and prove 
that, in spite of my many faults, I possess the virtue 
of gratitude.” 

If he hal known the strait she was in, he would 
have understood the cause of the sudden fervor of 
her words, the intense thankfulness that shone in 
her face, the real humility that made her stoop and 
kiss the generous hand that gave somuch. Fora 
few moments she enjoyed and let him enjoy the 
happy present, undisturbed. But the anxiety which 
devoured her, the danger which menaced her, soon 
recalled her, and forced her to wring yet more from 
the unsuspicious heart she had conquered. 

‘No need of letters, now,” said Sir John, as they 
sat side by side, with the summer mocnlight glcrify- 
ing allthe room. ‘ You have found a home for life; 
may it prove a happy one.” 

‘It is not mine yet, and I have a strange forebod- 
ing that it never wil! be,” she answered, sadly. 

“ Why, my child?” 

* Because I have an enemy who will try to destroy 
my peace, to poison your mind against me, and to 
drive me out from my paradise, to suffer again all I 
have suffered this last year.” 

“You mean that mad Sydney of whom you told 
me?”? 

“Yes. As soon as he hears of this good fortune to 
poor little Jean, he will hasten to marit. He is my 
tate; I cannot escape him, and wherever he goes my 
friends desert me; for be has the power and uses it 


for my destruction. Let me go away and hide before 
he comes, for, having shared your confidence, it will 
break my heart to see you distrust and turn from 
me, instead of loving and protecting.” 

“My poor child, you are superstitious. Be easy. 
No one can harm you, now, no one would dare at- 
tempt it; and as for my deserting you, that will soon 
be out of my power, if l have my way.” 

“ How, dear Sir John?” asked Jean, with a flutter 
of intense relief at her heart, for the way seemed 
smoothing before her. 

“ | will make you my wife at once, if I may. This 
will free you from Gerald’s love, protect you from 
Sydney’s persecution, giye you a safe home, and me 
the right to cherish and defend with heart and hand. 
Shall it be so, my child?” 

“ Yes; but O, remember that I have no friend but 
you! Promise me to be faithful to the last—to be- 
lieve in me, to trust me, protect and love me, in spite 
of all misfortunes, faults and follies. I will be true as 
steel to you, and make your life as happy as it de- 
serves to be. Let us promise these things now, and 
keep the promises unbroken to the end.” 

Her solemn air touched Sir John. Too honorable 
and upright himself to suspect falsehood in others, 
he saw only the natural impulse of a lovely girl in 
Jean’s words, and taking the hand she gave him in 
both of his, he promised all she asked, and kept that 
promise to the end. She paused an instant, with a 
pale, absent expression, as if she searched herself, 
then looked up clearly in the confiding face above 
her, and promised what she faithfully performed in 
after years. 

‘* When shall it be, little sweetheart? I leave all 
to you, only let it be soon, else some gay young lover 
will appear, and take you from me,” said Sir John, 
playfully, anxious to chase away the dark expression 
which had stolen over Jean’s face. 

“Can you keep asecret?” asked the girl, smiling 
up at him, all her charming self again. 

“ Try me.” 

“T will. Edward is coming home in three days. I 
must be gone before he comes. Teil no one of this; 
he wishes to surprise them. And if you love me, tell 
nobody of your approaching marriage. Do not be- 
tray that you care for me until I am really yours. 
There will be such a stir, such remonstrances, expla- 
nations and reproaches, that I shall be worn out, 
and run away from you all, to escape the trial. If I 
could have my wish, I would go to some quiet place 
to-morrow, and wait till you come for me. I know 
so little of such things, I cannot tell how soon we 
may be married; not for some weeks, I think.” 


*‘ To-morrow, if we like. A special license permits 
people to marry when and where they please. My 
plan is better than yours. Listen, and tell me if it 
can be carried out. I will go to town to-morrow, get 
the license, invite my friend, the Reverend Paul 
Fairfax, to return with me, and to-morrow evening 
you come at your usual time, and, in the presence of 
my discreet old servants, make me the happiest man 
in England. How does this suit you, my little Lady 
Coventry?” 

The plan, which seemed made to meet her ends, 
the name which was the height of her ambition, and 
the blessed sense of safety which came to her, filled 
Jean Muir with such intense satisfaction that tears 
of real feeling stood in her eyes, and the glad assent 
she gave was the truest word that had passed her 
lips for months. 

‘““We will go abroad or to Scotland for our honey- 
moon, till the storm blows over,” said Sir John, well 
knowing that this hasty marriage would surprise or 
offend all his relations, and feeling as glad as Jean 
to escape the first excitement. 

“To Scotland, please. I long to see my father’s 
home,” said Jean, who dreaded to meet Sydney on 
the continent. ° 

They talked a little longer, arranging all things; 
Sir John so intent on hurrying the event that Jean 
had nothing to do but give a ready assent to all his 
suggestions., One fear alone disturbed her. If Sir 
Jobn went to town, he might meet Edward, might 
hear and believe his statements. Then all would be 
lost. Yet this risk must be incurred, if the mar- 
riage was to be speedily and sately accomplished; 
and to guard against the meeting was Jean’s sole 
care. As they went through the park—for Sir John 
insisted upon taking her home—she said, clinging to 
his arm: 

* Dear friend, bear one thing in mind, else we shall 
be much annoyed, and all our plans disarranged. 


Avoid your nephews; you are so frank your face will | 


betray you. They both love me, are both hot-tem- 
pered, and, in the first excitement of the discovery, 
might be violent. You must incur no danger, no 
disrespect for my sake; so shun them both till we 
are sate; particularly Edward. He will feel that his 
brother has wronged him, and that you have suc- 
ceeded where he failed. This will irritate him, and I 
fear a stormy scene. Promise to avoid both for a 
day or two; do not listen to them, do not see them, 
do not write to nor receive letters from them. It is 
foolish, I know; but you are all I have, and I am 
haunted by a strange foreboding that I ain to lose 
you.” 

Touched and flattered by her tender solicitude, 
Sir John promised everything, even while he laughed 
at her fears. Love blinded the good gentleman to 
the peculiarity of the request; the novelty, romance 
and secrecy of the affair rather bewildered, though it 
charmed him; and the knowledge that he had out- 
rivalled three young and ardent lovers gratified his 
vanity more than he would confess. Parting from 
the girl at the garden gate, he turned homeward, 





feeling like a boy again, and loitered back, hamming 


a love-lay, quite forgetful of evening damps, gout, 
and the five-and-fifty years which lay so lightly on his 
shoulders since Jean’s arms had rested there. She 
hurried towards the house, anxious to escape Coven- 
try; but he was waiting for her, and she was forced 
to meet him. 

“ How could you linger so long, and keep me in 
suspense?” he said, reproachfully, as he took her 
hand and tried to catch a glimpse of her face, in the 
shadow of her hat brim. “Come and rest in the 
grotto. I have so much to say, to hear and enjoy.” 

“Not now; I am too tired. Let me go in and 
sleep. To-morrow we will talk. It is damp and 
chilly, and my head aches with all this worry.” 
Jean spoke wearily, yet with a touch of petulance, 
and Coventry, fancying that she was piqued at his 
not ing for her, hastened to explain, with eager 
tenderness. 

“ My poor little Jean, you do need rest. We wear 
you out, among us, and you never complain. I 
should have come to bring you home, but Lucia de- 
tained me, and when I got away I saw my uncle had 
forestalled me. I shall be jealous of the old gentle- 
man, if he is so devoted. Jean, tell me one thing 
before we part; I am free as air, now, and havea 
right to speak. Do youloveme? Am I the happy 
man who has won your heart? I dare to think so, 
to believe that this tell-tale face of yours has betrayeu 
you, and to hope that i have gained what poor Ned 
and wild Sydney have lost.” 

* Before I answer, tell me of your interview with 
Lucia. I have a right to know,” said Jean. 

Coventry hesitated, for pity and remorse were busy 
at his heart when he recalled poor Lucia’s grief. 
Jean was bent on hearing the humiliation of her 
rival. As the young man paused, she frowned, then 
lifted up her face wreathed in softest smiles, and 
laying her hand on his arm, she said, with most 
effective emphasis, half-shy, half-fond, upon his 
name: 

“‘ Please tell me, Gerald!” 

He could not resist the look, the touch, the tone, 
and taking the little hand in his, he said, rapidly, as 
if the task was distasteful to him: 

“T told her that I did not, could not love her; that 
I had submitted to my mother’s wish, and, for a 
time, had felt tacitly bound to her, though no words 
had passed between us. But now I demanded my 
liberty, regretting that the separation was not mutu- 
ally desired.” 

“And she—what did she say? how did she bear 
it?” asked Jean, feeling in her own woman’s heart 
how deeply Lucia’s must have been wounded by that 
avowal. 

* Poor girl! it was hard to bear, but her pride sus- 
tained her to the end. She owned that no pledge 
tied me, fully relinquished any claim my past beha- 
viour had seemed to have given her, and prayed that 





'I might find another woman to love me as truly, 


tenderly as she had done. Jean, I felt like a villain; 
and yet I never plighted my word to her, never really 
loved her, and had a perfect right to leave her, if I 
would.” 

‘Did she speak of me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“Must I tell you?” 

** Yes, tell me everything. I know she hates me, 
and I forgive her, knowing that I should hate any 
woman whom you loved.” 

* Are you jealous, dear?” 

“Of you, Gerald?” And the fine eyes glanced up 
at him, full of a brilliancy that looked like the light 
of love. 

* You make a slave of me, already. How do you 
do it? I never obeyed a woman before. Jean, I 
think you are a witch. Scotland is the home of 
weird, uncanny creatures, who take lovely shapes 
for the bedevilment of poor weak souls. Are youone 
of those fair deceivers?” 

‘You are complimentary,” laughed the girl. ‘I 
am a witch, and one day my disguise will drop away, 
and you will see me as 1 am, old, ugly, bad and lost. 
Beware vf me in time, I’ve warned you. Now love 
me at your peril.” 

Coventry had paused as he spoke, and eyed her 
with an unquiet look, conscious of some fascination 
which conquered yet brought no happiness. A fever- 
ish yet pleasurable excitement possessed him; a 
reckless mood, making him eager to obliterate the 
past by any rash act, any new experience which his 
passion brought. Jean regarded him with a wistful, 
almost woeful face, for one short moment; then a 
strange smile broke over it, as she spoke in a tone of 
malicicious mockery, under which lurked the bitter- 
ness of asad truth. Coventry looked half bewildered, 
and his eye went from the girl’s mysterious face toa 
dimly-lighted window, behind whose curtains poor 
Lucia hid her aching heart, praying for him the ten- 
der prayers that loving women give to those whose 
sins are all forgiven for love’s sake. His heart smote 
him, and a momentary feeling of repulsion came over 
him, as he looked at Jean. She saw it, felt angry, 
yet conscious of a sense of relief; for now that her 
own safety was so nearly secured, she felt no wish to 
do mischief, but rather a desire to undo what was 
already done, and be at peace with all the world. To 
recall him to his allegiance, she sighed and walked 
on, saying, gently yet coldly: F 

* Will you tell me what I ask before I answer your 
question, Mr. Coventry?” 

“What Lucia said of you? Well, it was this. 
‘Beware of Miss Muir. We instinctively distrusted 
her when we had no cause. I believe in instincts, 
and mine have never changed, tor she bas not tried 











to delude me. Her art is wonderful; I feel yet can- 





not explain or detect it, except in the working of 
events which her hand seems to guide. She has 
brought sorrow and dissension into this hitherto 
happy family. We are all changed, and this girl has 
done it. Me she can harm no further; you she will 
ruin, if she can. Beware of her in time, or you will 
bitterly repent your blind infatuation !’” 

“And what answer did you make?” asked Jean, 
as the last words came reluctantly from Coventry’s 
lips. 

“TI told her that I loved you in spite of myself, and 
would make you my wife in the face of all opposition. 
Now, Jean, your answer.” 

* Give me three days to think of it. Good-night.” 
And gliding from him, she vanished into the house, 
leaving him to roam about half the night, tormented 
with remorse, suspense, and the old distrust which 
would return when Jean was not there to banish it 
by her art, 

({CUNCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
Not by C. D*cKk*ns, Esq. 

Ihad been spending Sunday with my maternal 
uncle, Augustus Jares, Esquire, late alderman of the 
city of London, well known on the Stock Exchange, 
at his charming villa at Kingston-upon-Thames. I 
was @ young man, having, in point of fact, but just 
made my first start in life, with a salary of one hun- 
dred pounds, paid quarterly, in the great commercial 
house of Hogg, Jogge, Mogg and Co. My expecta- 
tions, however, were high; in truth, very high, since 
they were situated on the topmost pinnacle of a cha- 
teau in the clouds. 

My dear uncle was as rich as a peer and as kind as 
a Christian. My very dear uncle had regarded me 
with a kindly eye ever since the earliest days of my 
infancy. Blesshim! He was, too, of an apoplectic 
tendency, and, his physicians said, might die at any 
time. It was terrible to think of; but, should the 
dire. event happen, I knew well that excessive grief 
was unmanly. My uncle had made his last will and 
testament. I had reason to believe that I was not 
forgotten in it. Bless him! Bless it! 

Meanwhile I received, as I have stated, one hun- 
dred pounds sterling per annum; and it was one of 
my eccentricities to live at the rate of thrice that 
sum. Will the intelligent reader guess that I was in 
want of funds for the present, as well as of a provision 
for the future? 

Years had passed since I had last seen my beloved 
uncle; and the hours that we had spent together 
were such as only two loving relatives could have 
spent. 

But the dearest cannot forever be together; and 
the moment for my departure had at length arrived. 
A few moments after, my cab was announced to be 
in readiness. I had observed the dear old man retire 
suddenly to his study; I could perceive the clinking 
of gold and silver, and the rustling of bank notes. 
My good, kind relative accompanied me to the hall 
door. 

“ Bobby,” he said, his benevolent old face radiant 
with smiles and kindliness, ‘I take an interest in 
you—I wish you godspeed; I am going to give you” 
(dear uncle! I knew he would!) “at all times the 
best advice I can.” (That all? I mentally ejac- 
ulated.) ‘I will do for you everything in my power. 
Accept—accept,” said the good old man— (At this 
juncture I could tell, by the expression which passed 
over his generous countenance, that he was suffering 
from great emotion.) ‘‘ Accept,” he said—but at 
this moment he thrust his hands into one of his 
capacious pockets—‘‘an old man’s gift.” (Ah, yes, 
it was coming; i could hear the crackling of the 
crisp, new, beautiful bank notes). “ Accept, my 
dea— boy.” (And with these words he withdrew his 
hand, brought forth a huge pocket handkerchief, 
gave a tremendous sneeze, and replaced the aforesaid 
specimen of silken manufacture in its roomy recep- 
tacle. 

* Accept, Bobby, an old man’s blessing! Heaven 
prosper you, my dear boy! Good-by, my dear 
nephew! The evening is cold, and I am afraid of 
my rh tism. My blessing, my bay! accept it!” 








A RAT HUNTER. 

There is a boy ten years of age, in Rochester, who 
has a propensity for hunting rats, not to destroy 
them, but to secure their tails as trophies of his 
prowess in that way. He is very expert, and has 
brought in as many as three tails a day. When he 
gets no more than one he thinks that is not much of 
a day for rats. He exhibits these appendages of the 
rat, dripping with blood, with as much delight as an 
Indian would display the reeking scalps of bis vic- 
tims. It is strange tlfat this child can be so success- 
ful, and yet avoid being bitten by the ferocious little 
creatures. He appears to understand their habits, 
and manages to allure them into his youthful clutches. 
He selects a hole i the floor of a stable, and places 
grain near by in such a position that the rat must 
come up to get it. The animal no sooner mounts 
the floor than the boy seizes the tail and severs it 
from the body with a single stroke of his knife. The 
bereaved rat retreats to its hiding place, squeal- 
ing with pain and fright, much to the delight of the 
cause of the mischief, who patiently waits for the 
next ratin turn. A rat without a tail has never yet 
appeared to this young chap. All such flee to parts 
unknown. 








Why is the star-spangled banner like the Atlantic 
Ocean? Because it will never cease to wave. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A GLIMPSE. 


BY EDWIN E RAZE. 





Life's troubled wave rolls ‘neath a midnight sky ; 
One star above gleams in its murky depth,— 

The star of faith. 

One moment strives a mountain to attain, 

Then, wailing, secks again its parent main,— 
Oblivion. = 
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ars. Rutherford’s Governess, 


BY ELEANOR F. SHAPLEIGH. 

SHE was standing on the broad piazza in the last 
Sunset rays, with the scarlet blossoms of the trumpet 
vine dancing above her head. A graceful head it 
was, crowned with masses of brown hair, parted 
simply over the smooth brow and gathered into a 
heavy knot. She had a wonderfully beautiful face, 
too, though the features were not perfectly faultless; 
the mouth, folded in full, rich curves of melting 
scarlet, was still too wide to be strictly beautiful, and 
the chin, though clear-cut and delicate, was too 
prominent. But the almost marvellous beauty of 
the face was in the eyes; large and lustrous, and of 
the deepest brown, changing to a darker hue with 
the least emotion, and with a dreamy, fur-away look 
in their depths, an expression that was not quite 
sadness, but was still that “ something that makes 
the gazer think of tears.” 

Her complexion was as clear and creamy as the 
petals of a white rose, and as colorless, too; no flush 
ever rose to stain the white cheek, and the brow 
which the brown hair shaded was as pure as a snow- 
drift. 

She wore a dark gray dress that floated about her 
graceful figure in heavy, lustreless folds, its sombre 
plainness unrelieved by any ornament. There was a 
little expression of coldness in her face, haughtiness 
it might have been, but for the look of sweetness about 
the mouth, and the misty shadow of sadness in the 
eyes. 

She was a person whom you would look at twice, 
meeting her anywhere, and always with a vague 
feeling of pity, I think, though the determined, self- 
reliant poise of the head, and the firm, resolute lips 
asked far none. She looked like a person who might 
have loved and hated passionately, and ‘you would 
wonder what had frozen her iuto this torpid, inditfer- 
ent calm, that the placid, inanimate face, and the 
dreamy eyes expressed. 

A ripple of song floated out from the open window 
of the drawing-room. It was “‘ Miznon’s Song,” sung 
in a clear girlish voice, sweet and graceful, but with- 
out power or pathos. It ceased, and a gentleman 
stepped softly through the window on to the piazza 
where she stood, §he turned with a little start. 

“Why, Mr. Kingsley,” she said, ‘ how quietly you 
came. I think you must possess the Invisible Prince’s 
wonderful cap, which gave the power of moving 
without touching the earth, you know.” 

“And it carried one wherever he most wished to be, 
did it not? Ido not wonder that you think I wore 
it. If I had, it would certainly have brought me 
here, to your side,” he said, low, looking earnestly 
into her eyes. The dreamy look bad not left them 
yet, and her face had a bewildered expression, as if 
she were wandering in some far-off dreamland where 
his voice could net reach her, or if it did, fell on 
heedless ears, ears that listened to other and more 
potent voices. 

He saw that she did not heed his earnest eyes, nor 
the tender tones of his voice, and he turned away 
with an air of perplexity and impatience. For he 
was not accnustoned to hear his words fall on heedless 
ears—this Mr. Wallace Kingstey. He was a noble- 
looking man, with something in his face that im- 
pressed one instantly with faith and confidence in 

him; it was not a handsome face, but a strangely 
attractive and interesting one; there was an expres- 
sion of nobility in the high, massive forehead, and of 
firmness and strength of character in the mouth. 
Evidently @ man who would be more at home “on 
battle plain” than in “lady’s bower,” but whose 
perseverance and indomitable resolution would still 
make him a formidable rival in love. 

He watched the brown eyes, where the shadow 
grew deeper and deeper, for some moments in silence, 
then with a little touch of impati ience in his tone, he 
said: 

‘*In what enchanted realms do you wander, Miss 
Brent? For out of mortal ken they seem to be, and 
even out of the reach of mortal voices, to-day.” 
She turned towards him, and the misty trouble 
faded out of her eyes as she answered: 
“T beg your pardon, Mr. Kingsley. I believe 1 was 
dreaming. What were you saying?” 
He made an effort at commonplace conversation, 
not caring to repeat the tender words which had 
fallen on her unlistening ears a few moments before. 
*‘Nina has been singing to me,” he said. ‘ Her 
voice is very sweet, but she sings almost wholly 
without expression.” 











“Yes. she sings ballads better than the mournful, 
pathetic songs that she aspires to, I think. Noone 
can sing Miguon’ssong well who has not felt the pain 
and heart-ache, the passionate grief and longing that 
breathes through it all like a sorrowful, hopeless 
wail.” 


‘| where the red glare of the sun falls on mountains of 
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tainly no one would tmagine you to have suffered all 
that terrible sorrow and pain.” 

“Why?” she asked, with a little tremor in her 
voice. 

“T scarcely know why, but you have always seemed 
to me one of those persons who lead an imaginative 
sort of life, moving always in a dreamy, uncertain 
salness, ‘of pensive thought and aspect pale,’ like 
Tennyson’s Margaret, you know, and whose sorrow, 
‘only sorrow’s shade keeps real sorrow far away.’ 
Cold and calm, and content always with a quiet, 
negative sort of happiness. You move like a shadow 
in that steel gray dress. I don’t think you care for 
beauty or luxury in any form. You could dream 
your dream cut as well under heavy laden skies, 
without warmth, or light, or beauty, as under tropic 
suns, glowing with radiant light and splendor.” 
“You are mistaken, Mr. Kingsley, indeed you are 
mistaken. My nature is keenly luxurious and 
zesthetic, craving real happiness, keen, vivid delights, 
gayety, and joy, and beauty. I should like to live 
under those tropic skies, flushing with radiant 
diaphanous rays, purple, and scarlet, and gold; I 
should like to be at noon in those great forests, where 
the air faints with the subtle, intoxicating perfume of 
gorgeous flowers, where floods of thrilling melody, 
from the throats of great, scarlet-winged hirds, soar 
up through the dense emerald foliage, and fill the 
very arches of the sky with sound; to lie at the fvot 
of those giant trees, whose dark foliage would screen 
me from the terrible burning rays of the sun, that 
hangs like a ball of tire above their heads, and to feel 
the tendrils of velvet moss and trailing vines wafted 
against my cheek in the languid, perfumed air. And 
the beauty of the Northern lands, too, I long to see; 


eternal snow, and shimmers on bergs of translucent 

crystal, that have steeped the bitter iciness of their 

hearts in rainbow dyes, that shed glittering sheets of 
frosty radiance. Where plains of trackless snow 

stretch far and wide in their desolate whiteness, and 

the air, which has been breathed through no human 

lips, is heavy and suffocating with the deathlike cold. 

I like bright scenes of joyous life, too; festal halls 

with flashing lights, and the sparkle of diamonds, 

fell of dazzling, scintillant rays, and the pure gleam 

of pearls and opals, drifts of foamy lace, and the 

shitting throng of silks shimmering with ruse-colored 

lights; snowy satins and deep-hued velvets trailing 

in dusky, soundless folds, and the air thrilling with 

music, gay, trinmphant marches, and dreamy waltzes 
with slow and soft-swelling murmurs, like lazy brooks 
in level meadow lands, drowsy and sweet, and always 

with no echo of sadness in their tones.” 

“But you don’t care to wear those shining silks 
and flashing jewels yourself; you would stand apuirt 
from the brilliant scenes in your sober, nun-like 
robes, looking on in your dreamy way, enjoying it, 
perhaps, but not with the eager throb and thrill that 
Nina, for instance, would feel, with no flush on your 
cheeks, and no unwonted gleam in your eyes.” 

* Perhaps so,” she said, quietly. “I should not 
like to wear splendid robes and jewels, because I like 
harmony. ‘There is no brightness in my life, no 
gayety or joy in my heart. 1 think they Lave gone 
from me forever.” 

You are very young to speak so hopelessly,” he 
said; then with a passionate eagerness in his voice 
he went on, “ Miss Brent—Madeline, wont you tell 
me what this strange blight is which seems to have 
fallen upon your life, crushing out its joy and hope? 
I love you, Madeline; my love gives me the right to 
know. Or, if you will not tell me, give me the right 
to woo back the sunshine to your heart and life. Be 
my wife, Madeline.” 

In the dim twilight that had fallen upon the earth 
while they stood there, he could see the pallor that 
stole over her face, the startled, terrified look in her 
eyes. 

“O hush! you don’t know what you are saying. 
I cannot, must not listen to you. If you only knew! 
Mr. Kingsley, I have no right to listen to you. 1 
already am a wife.” 

She did not heed his start of surprise, she did not 
once raise her eyes to the face whose pallor equalled 
that of her own, but keeping them fixed on the dark 
shadow that flickered on the greensward, she went 
on calmly and gravely, like one who relates a narrative 
of commonplace incidents in which he has no personal 
interest: 

“ Yes, Lhave deceived youall. Your sister engaged 
me as governess for her children without recommen- 
dation; she is kind and tender-hearted, and she pitied 
my homeless and triendless condition. I did not tell 
her of my marriige, because it was so painiul to me 
to speak of it. I wished to forget it all, and go back 
to my girlhood days it I could. I was married when 
I was only sixteen, against my father’s will; I was 
scarcely more than a child, and willful and fvolish. 
There wus some exvuse for me; I had never known a 
mother’s care, and my father was a stern, grave man, 

who, if he loved me, never showed his affection by 
the fond words and tender care that win a child’s 
love and confidence, and it was so new and delightful 
tome to be loved as I thought he—Arthur Nelson— 
loved me; I think still that he loved me as much as 
he was capable of loving. We were married privately, 
and I left my father’s house. He was very kind to 
me at first, but befure we had been married a year I 
discovered his true character; he was a drunkard 
and a gambler. Sometimes fur weeks together I did 
not see him, and when he did come home it would be 
with harsh words and terrible oaths on his lips. I 
think the agony that I felt in those two terrible years 
crushed all feeling in my heart; even the terrible 





“And yet you sing it exquisitely,” he said. ‘ Cer- 





was carousing one night with | some of his drunken 
companions, when they got into a quarrel about some 
trifle, and he, my husband, mad and intoxicated with 
liquor, stabbed one of the men and killed him. 1 
never saw him after that night. I don’t know how 
he escaped from them then, but he came home to me, 
thoroughly sobered by his terror, and told me what 
he had done, and that officers were already on his 
track; but that he had friends, his own family, who, 
for the sake of, their own honor, if for no other reason, 
would conceal him from detection. And so he went, 
and left me utterly penniless and alone. The woman 
with whom we had boarded was very kind, and I 
stayed with her a long time; I got some sewing from 
the shops, and paid her a little something for my 
board. I was not unhappy while 1 stayed there. I 
had no feeling, as I told you, but all energy and hope 
were dead. But she—the woman with whom I had 
boarded—died, and I was obliged to seek some refuge 
from starvation; my futher was dead, and I had no 
friends; I saw your sister’s advertisement for a gov- 
erness and answered it. I have been content here; 
I have been awakening from the sort of dream into 
which I had fallen ;. { do not allow myself to think of 
the past, nor of what my life might have been but for 
that terrible mistake of my girlhood, but for the 
suffering that crushed youth, and hope, and joy inmy 
heart. You know now why I have no heart to dress 
myself in gay, bright robes, and that [ wear this dark 
gray dress as a sort of emblem of my life, not like 
black, as a token of deep sorrow and mourning that 
may pass away, but of a sadness that is calm and 
peaceful, but utterly hopeless.” 

The face into which she looked as she ceased speak- 
ing was pale and rigid, and the lips were tightly 
compressed, but he said, quietly, in a voice that was 
calm and unfaltering: 

“You said that his—your husband’s—name was 
Nelson?” 

“Arthur Nelson.” 

“You are sure that that washisrealname? Might 
he not have given you an assumed one?” 

“Tdon’t know. Possibly; I never thought of that,” 
she said, in the same tone of careless indifference. 

“T have had some sorrow in my own life,” he con- 
tinued, in the same quiet, grave tone, “‘a trouble 
strangely like yourown. Perhaps you did not know 
that I hada brother. There were four of us, and we 
were left orphans when we were very young; Alice, 
Mrs. Rutherford, was only ten years old, and Nina 
was an infant of a few months. My brother was three 
years younger than I, a bright, rognish little fellow, 
who had always been the pet of the family, but he 
grew up to be wild and dissipated. He left his home 
when he was sixteen years old, an‘ for years we heard 
nothing of him; but at last, about two years ago, he 
came home to us, secking refuge and protection; we 
could gather nothing from his wild story, except that 
he had murdered some one, and that officers were 
following him. Ofcourse we concealed him; the ties 
of blood are stronger than the claims of justice. He 
stayed here, in this house, concealed for months; 
then we obtained passage for him to Europe, ina 
steamer whose captain had been a friend of my father, 
and who concealed him in his own state-room. We 
have heard from him occasionally since.” 

He looked down into the pallid face, into the dark 
eyes fixed upon his face, with a look of wondering, 
bewildered inquiry, and said: 

“ He was named for my mother’s only brother—his 
name was Arthur Nelson Kingsley.” 

They stood there a moment in silence. His face 
was very pale, and his lips pressed rigidly tozether, 
but there was the look on the face of one who has 
struggled with himself, a sharp, desperate struggle, 
and has come off conqueror. 

“Shall we goin?” he said, at length, as calmly as 
if their conversation had been a commonplace chat; 
“you are shivering in this chilly air.” 

They passe] through the low window into the 
lighted drawing-room. At the further end of the 
room Mrs. Rutherford was sitting. her little form 
almost buried in the capacious depths of a crimson 
velvet arm-chair. A bright, pretty little woman, 
with a face very like her brother’s in features, very 
unlike in expression; she had bright black eyes, as 
clear and sparkling as if no tears had ever dimmed 
them, and her gracetul little head was adorned with 
a profusion of black ringlets and bright, cherry 
ribbons. She was evidently not at all one of the 
haughty, arrogant dames who oppress meek gov- 
ernesses, but a loving and tender-hearted little wo- 
man, who had been very kind to the friendless 
governess, and had trusted her children to her care 
without asking any questions as to her past life, 
which she saw was painful for her to speak of. She 
could hardly understand the reserved and self-reliant 
nature, so different from her own; there were depths 
in it which she could not fathom; but she seemed so 
pure and good that she trusted her completely. There 
niust have been misfortune in her past life; she was 
sure that there could have been no guilt. 

Mr. Kingsley led her to Mrs. Rutherford’s side, and 
said, quietly: 

“Alice, this is our brother’s—this is Arthur’s wife.” 

And after the first bewildered moment had passed, 

Mrs. Ruthertord, comprehending all, and thinking of 
all the misery the lonely girl must have suffered, 
clasped her in her arms, and kissed the pale cheek; 
and tears, the first Madeline had shed fur many a 
day, fell from her eyes. And so her position in the 
family was changed; yet she would not permit Mrs. 
Rutherford to engage a new governess, preferring 
still to have the care of the children as before. There 
were only two; Wallace, the eldest, his uncle’s name- 





shock that came afterwards did not move me. He 


sake, was a bright, manly little fellow of eight, and 





Bessie, the younger, was a graceful, fair-haired little 
creature, with all her mother’s sweetness and winning 
ways. It was a constant pleasure to Madeline to 
watch the free, joyous little natures, and through 
them she seemed almost to find her way back to the 
freshness of her own childhood, that had seemed so 
far away, and to conceal all the weary, joyless years 
that lay between it and the present. So she would 
not give them up to another's care. 

Mrs. Rutherford, with eyes made keen by her love 
for her brother, had not failed to see his love, the 
love that was now dishonorable for her who was his 
brother’s wife. She did not see the struggle for self- 
conquest, but she saw that he had won the victory. 
His face was paler and graver than of old, but his 

manner was as calm, and as full of quiet, brotherly 

tenderness to Madeline as to his own sister. 

He was going abroad; he had long been contem- 

plating going in search of his brother, of whom for 

nearly a year they had heard nothing, and now he 

telt that he could not stay; that it was better for him 

to go. And so, in the first, dreary November days he 

went; and the long winter passed, cheerless and lone, 

but still made brighter to Madeline than any since 

her childhood had been, by the clinging love of the 

children, and Mrs. Rutherford’s sym patbizing, sisterly 

affection, befure whose tenderness Madeline’s coldness 

and reserve gave way, 

They ha letters often from Mr. Kingsley, who was 

seeking always, through busy cities, and peaceful 

hamlets, under bright and clouded skies, in glad, 

hopeful sunshine, and dreary, chilling rains, for him 

who was doomed to be all his life long an outcast and 

a@ wanderer upon the face of the earth. Atlength a 

letter came to the patient waiters at home, saying 

that he had found traces of him, and the next letter, 

waited for with such anxious suspense, told them 

that he had found him, but that he could never be 

found to them any more in this world. He had found 

hiin ill, dying, at a little wayside inn; he had recog- 

nized his brother, had told him of his wife, with whom 

his last thoughts seemed to be; he had begged him to 

seek her, and ask her to forgive bim for the wrong 

that he had done her. And so he had died there ina 

foreign land, and they to whom he had caused so 

much misery wept tears of unfeigned grief for him, 

and remembered him with the blessed, merciful 
memory in which the dead are ever held, striving to 
think of him only as he had been in other days, and 
to forget the wretched folly and crime that had dark- 

ened his later years. And so Wallace Kingsley’s 
quest was ended, but still he did not come home. 

Thespring came, joyous and sweet, with balmy breath, 
and robes of tender, trailing green; and then summer, 
with languid, sultry airs, came and tarried until herb 
and flower tainted under its scorching sun, but still 
he came not. 

All through the long autumn and winter that fol- 
lowed, Madeline sat by a seaward window, watching 
half unconsciously for his coming, but she watched 
in vain. The summer came again, and she stood one 
night in ber old place on the piazza, watching the 
sunset fue away into the still twilight. It was not 
just the same Madeline who had stood there two years 
before; the old dreamy look had not gone wholly out 
of the brown eyes, but it was not so sad, so hopeless 
as it used to be; there wasa gleam of hope, asubdued, 
patient trust in them that was not there of old. 

Suddenly a tvotfall echoed on the stone steps. A 
footfall that she knew: surely the echo of nove other 
could so thrill her pulses. She stretched her hands 
out towards him as he approached her, with a little 
blind motion like a tired child, as she said, simply: 

** You stayed so long!” 

“And.you wanted me to come, Madeline? My 
Maileline, is she not?” And she was folded in the 
strong arms thatshould guide and protect her always. 
And so, after her long, dreary night. the day dawned; 
a bright, rosy dawning, in a sky where there were no 
clouds. 

And Mrs. Rutherford’s governess laid aside her 
sodden gray robes fur snowy satin, and hoar frost 
lace, and orange flowers, as became a bride. 


MARK TWAIN ON ETIQUETTE. 

Etiquette varies according to one’s surroundings. 
In the mining camps of California, when a friend 
tenders you a “smile,” or invites you to take a 
* blister ’—vulgarly called a drink—it is etiquette to 
say, ‘“‘ Here’s hoping your dirt’li pan out gay.” In 
Washoe, when you are requested to “ put in a blast,” 
or invited to take your “regular poison,” etiquette 
admonishes you to touch glasses, and say, ‘ Here’s 
hoping you'll strike it rich in the lower level.” And 
in Honolulu, when your friend, the whaler, asks you 
to take a ‘“‘fid” with him, it is simple etiquette to 
say, ‘‘Here’s eighteen hundred barrels, old salt.” 
But ‘drink hearty ” is universal. Thatis the ortho- 
dox reply the world over. 

In San Francisco, sometimes, if you offend a man, 
he proposes to take his coat off, and inquires, ‘‘Are 
you on it?” If you are, you can take your coat off 
too. In Virginia City, in former times, the insulted 
party, if he were a true man, would lay his hand 
gently on his six-shooter and say, “Are yon heeled?” 
But in Honolulu, if Smith offends Jones, Jones asks 
(with a rising inflexion on the last word, which is 
excessively aggravating,) ‘‘ How much do you weigh ?” 
“Sixteen hundred and forty pound—and you?” 
“Two ton to uw dot—at a quarter past eleven this 
forenoon—peel yourself; you’re my blubber!” 








PERQUISITES.—A cook’s perquisites do not extend 
to the ownership of her master, when he comes home 
in the wet and is dripping. 
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BABIES. 


BY FRANK FOES ROFT. 


Tuts is not to be a philosophical treat 
in general, but a sort of family artic 
particular; in short, the baby. 

My name is Timothy Meek, and my 
Mrs. Meek; but you would not have 
idea of it, were you acquainted with he 
of those slashing, strong(?)minded wo 
scarcely credit the statement thal man 
fore woman—one who is fond of wea: 
costume, and of literally as well a 
“assuming the trousers.” It is hardl) 
that I lead, for there is always the sx 
clatter; nothing but woman’s rights fro. 
night. The right to vote and the right t 
nothing at all about that never-used righ 
to keep still. I do not know but I ha 
bold, in thus confiding to you my nam 
reads nothing but politics, I think I am 
not think what my fate would be, sh: 
see this. 

Exactly one week ago—the date is « 
in my mind as is the 20th of April, the « 
her—a Woman's Rights Convention wa: 
ton, and my wife went, leaving me to “| 
I happened to be unusually busy, hav 
to prepare for the Review, and ro deter 
as possible, to let baby take care of hims 
if he was such a “little cherub” as « 
clared, that he would be sufficiently an, 
out of mischief. 

Congratulating myself at having th: 
him, I settled down to my work, with 
paper, leaving buby asleep in the other . 
soon startled by a loud noise, and, ha 
certain its cause, I found the cat suspen 
bed by its tail, with Timothy Junio 
further end. The poor creature had a 
thetic appeal on its usually placid count 
is to say, on as much of the latter as w 
the mouth occupied the greater part, 0} 
to its fullest extent, while yells, melodi 
proceeded therefrom. I endeavored t 
as well as I was able, by shaking the cl 
ing the cat, and returned to my article. 

My attention was soon called to a dem 
issuing from the other room, by the 
which I knew something was up. Hur 
spot, I found that “ little cherub” busil 
cutting to pieces my best pantaloons: 
chuckling as if such an opportunity . 
once in a lifetime, and he was determi 
the most of it. My temper is natur: 
this was too much, There lay the par 
one leg entirely amputated, and the o 
by a piece about an inch wide. I resol, 
the illustrious example of the venerable 
lived in a shoe. Having neither ‘ 

“bread,” I carried out the rest of the 0) 
double emphasis and unprecedented 
child’s face underwent a complete me 
Where formerly were eyes, there was 1 
to be seen but wrinkles, and where o1 
and cheeks, there was now nothing but: 
then such a scream! A scream that s: 
as words could, ** 1’m not going to stop, « 
make me!” And I couldn’t, though | 
known expedient. 1 put him in the 
rocked him; I placed him on my knees 
him; 1 chanted Oki Hundred ina lively 
manner; I repeated the affecting tale 
tunate frog; I called him “a little swe: 
baby-talk; I asked him “if ’oo didn’t 
but ‘’oo” didn’t appear to think he 
screamed all the louder. At last, in she 
carried him into the other room, set! 
down on the sofa, with a thump tha 
springs creak, and let him scream. 
Looking round a few minutes after, st: 
sudden stillness, 1 found him busily en, 
forating my bat with the same sciseors, 

forgotten to take away from him, V: 

without doubt, very healthy and highly 

but I certainly should have preferred ha 
air-tight; especially as the holes were 

as regular as they were numerous, 1 

tered something that might have been “ 

—only it wasn’t—and moved him to 4 se: 

I had now reached a very knotty p 

metaphysical question I was dixcussi: 

soun lost in thought. 1 was again inter 

scream frow Timothy Janior. He had a 

lowed a good portion of my ink, and was 

ing of the rest. I fortunately recolle 
that milk would remove ink trom line: 
hu reason why it should not remove it 


Reader, if you are not a believer in tot 
let me introduce you to my son, Timothy 








well, I furced some down his throat. It 
rather astonishing effect, which was aft 
tially explaived by the fact that in m) 
taken yeast for milk. 

Just at this moment my wife return 
at once what was the trouble, and 
applied the proper remedies; and the 
Timothy’ 's face fast faded away, till at la 
to have that same plastic, expressionless 
persist in saying he inherits from me. 

| time 1 went out, instead of going to the u 
as I had feared 1 might have to, I merel) 
stationer’s and replenished my supyly of 
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BABIES. 


BY FRANK BORG nae T. 





Tus is not to be a philosophical treatise on babies 


in general, but a sort of family article on mine in 
particular; in short, the baby. 


My name is Timothy Meek, and my wife’s name is 
Mrs. Meek; but you wouki not have the remotest | 


idea of it, were you acquainted with her. She is one 
of those slashing, Strong! ?)minded women, who can 
scarcely credit the statement thal man was made be- 
fure woman—one who is fond of wearing Bloomer 
costume, and of literally as well as figuratively 
“ assuming the trousers.” It is hardly a quiet life 
that I lead, for there is always the same constant 
clatter; nothing but woman’s rights from morning to 
night. The right to vote and the right to speak, but 
nothing at all about that never-used right—the right 
to keep still. I do not know but I have been over 
bold, in thus confiding to you my name; but as she 
reads nothing but politics, 1 think 1am safe. 1 dare 
not think what my fate would be, should sLe ever 
see this. 

Exactly one week ago—the date is as firmly fixed 
in my mind as is the 20th of April, the day I miarried | 
her—a Woman’s Rights Convention was held in Bos- 
ton, and my wife went, leaving me to “ tend baby.” 

I happened to be unusually busy, having an article 


to prepare for the Keview, and ro determined, as far | 


as possible, to let baby take care of himself, supposing 
if he was such a “little cherub” as every one de- 
clared, that he would be sufficiently angelic to keep 
out of mischief. 

Congratulating myself at having thus disposed of 
him, I settled down to my work, with pen, ink and 
paper, leaving buby asleep in the other room. I was 


soon startled by a loud noise, and, hastening to as- | 
certain its cause, 1 found the cat suspended from the | 


bed by its tail, with Timothy Junior holding the 
further end. The poor creature had a look of pa- 
thetic appeal] on its usually placid countenance; that 


is to say, on as much of the latter as was visible, for | 


the mouth occupied the greater part, open, as it was, 
to its fullest extent, while yells, melodious and low}, 


proceeded theretrom. 1 endeavored to quiet affairs | 


as well as I was able, by shaking the child and kick- 
ing the cat, and returned to my article. 


issuing from the other room, by the very tone of 


which I knew something was up. Hurrying to the | 


spot, I found that “ little cherub” busily engaged in 
cutting to pieces my best pantaloons; crowing and 
chuckling as if such an opportunity occurred but 
once in a lifetime, and he was determined to make 


the most of it. My temper is naturally mild, but | 


this was too much. There lay the pantaloons, with 
one leg entirely amputated, and the other hanging 
by a piece about an inch wide. I resolved to follow 
the illustrious example of the venerable old lady who 


lived in a shoe. Having neither “broth” nor 


“bread,” I carried out the rest of the operation with 
double emphasis and unprecedented effect. The 
child’s face underwent a complete metamorphosis. 
Where formerly were eyes, there was now nothing 
to be seen but wrinkles, and where once were nore 


then such a scream! A scream that said as plainly 
as words could, * 1’m not going to stop, and you can't 
make me!” And I couldn’t, though I tried every 
known expedient. 1 put him in the cradle, and 


rocked him; I placed him on my knees, and trotted | 


him; 1 chanted Old Hundred in a lively and cheerful 
manuer; I repeated the affecting tale of the unfor- 
tunate frog; I called him ‘a little sweet ;” I talked 
baby-talk; I asked him “‘if ’oo didn’t love papa;” 
but “‘’oo” didn’t appear to think he did, fur he 
screamed all the louder. At last, in sheer despair, I 
carried him into the other room, set him carefully 


down on the sofa, with a thump that made the | 


springs creak, and let him scream. 


Locking round a few minutes after, startled by the | 


sudden stillness, 1 found him busily engaged in per- 
forating my hat with the same sciseors, which I had 


forgotten to take away from him. Ventilation is, | 


without doubt, very healthy and highly impurtant, 
but 1 certainly should have preferred having my hat 
air-tight: especially as the holes were by no means 
as regular as they were numerous. I merely mut- 
tered something that might have been ‘“‘ Bless you!” 
—only it wasn’t—and moved him to a seat beside me. 
1 bad now reached a very knotty point in the 
metaphysical question I was discussing, and was 
soun lost in thought. 1 was again interrupted by a 


scream from Timothy Junior. He had already swal- | 
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ST. ANDREW’S CHAPTER. 
At the annual meeting of St. Andrew's Royal Arch 
Chapter, held at Freemasons’ Hal! on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 3:1, the following companions were elected 


tw offices :— Lyman B. Meston, High Priest; Alfred F. | 


Chapman, King; Charles W. Romney, Scribe; J. N. 
| M. Clough. Captain of the Host; William S. Hills, 
Principal S. journer; Francis P. Babbitt, Royal Arch 
Captain; Sylvester Trull, Master of Third Veil; Wil- 
liam F. Peirce, Master of Second Veil; Joseph N. 
Peirce, Jr., Master of First Veil; John McClellan, 


Treasurer; Thomas Waterman, Secretary; L. L. | 


, Tarbell, Tyler. 


Perens 


FREEMASONRY. 


Chambers’ London Journal: 
The popular notion with respect to the masonic 
brotherhood is somewhat vague and uncertain. It is 
| principally associated with curious ceremonies, ter- 
| rible caths and ordeals, a very close acquaintance 
with a red-hot poker and an incandescent gridiron, 
lamb-skin aprons like a toll-collector’s bag, mysteri- 
ous prefixes end affixes to the members’ names, and 
frightful punishments to intruders, who are kept off 
by a dreadful officer called the Tyler. It is generally 
| Supposed that freemasons are a band of brothers, 
fond of social intercourse, sirloins and champagne; 
| and that they are a set of jolly good fellows, is a fact 
| which nobody can deny. 

Now, a recent papal allocution having excited pub- 
lic attention to the mascnic body, we take this op- 
| portunity of giving our readers a little information 
concerning that secret institution. 
| The freemasons boast that their fraternity is one of 


to the contrary. Some say that King Solomon was 
the founder of the science; others, that it existed 


| among the Egyptians who built the pyramids; while | 
| others, bolder still, pretend to trace it back as far as | 
My attention was soon called to a demoniac chuckle | 


the time of Noah. We do not, however, intend to 


dive so deeply into the troubled waters of history, 


and shall content ourselves with stating that freema- 
sonry such as exists at the present day is of a very 
modern origin, although founded upon pretty nearly 
the same principles as ancient freemasonry. 


every succeeding age. No one was admitted into the 
craft unless properly qualified, and was duly exam- 
ined as to whether he possessed a competent skill as 
an operative workman ; and as masons, from the very 


nature of their business, were wanderers upon the | 


earth, exch person, on his obtaining admissi into 


The following interesting article is taken from | 





ry unites under its banners men of every country, sect | 
| and opinion—Jew or Gentile, Mohammedan or Hin- | 
| du; any one, in fact, who believes in the existence of 
that Supreme Being, who was the glorious architect 
of heaven and earth; and as freemasonry is univer- 
| sally spread over the four quarters of the globe, 
| wherever a member of the craft may go, in every na- 
tion he will find a friend, and in every country a) 
home. | 
| Mr. Laurie, in his “‘ History of Froemasonry in 
Scotland,” mentions that in 1748, M. Preverot, a gen- 
| tleman in the navy, was shipwrecked on an island 
whose viceroy was a freemason. Along with his 
ship, M. Preverot had lost all his money and effects. 
In this destitute condition, he presented himself to 
the viceroy, and related his misfortunes. The vice- 
roy made the masonic signs, which being immedi- 
ately returned by the Frenchman, they recognized 
and embraced each other as brethren of the same | 
order. M. Preverot was conducted to the viceroy’s 
house, where he was farnished with all the comforts 
| of life, till a ship bound fur France touched the is!and. 
| Before his departure in this vessel, the viceroy loaded | | 
him with gifts, and gave him as much money as was 
necessary for carrying him into his native country. | 


Pnring the first American war, 4 young English | 
officer was lying wounded in an intrenchment, and | 
was about to receive the coup de grace from a bayo- | 
net, when he caught sight of an American cfficer, 

| and indicated to him that he was a freemason; the | 
officer knocked aside the bayonet with his sword, 
| and thus saved the life of his enemy, whom he took | 


| nevolence and universal charity. 


rant of constitution from the Grane badge, obtai ar 
on petition te the Grand Master. Tie lodge having 
been properly formed bg virtue of such warrant, it is 
then consecrated in a solemn and impressive Manner 
by some skillful deputy of the Grand Master; a pro- 
cession is formed, the chaplain « ffers up a praver, 
and a variety of other formalities having been ob- 
served, the Deputy Grand Master then solemnly 
dedicates the lodge to God, to masonry, and to be- 
The Hallelujah 
Chorvs appropriately closes the ceremony. 

Ancient craft masonry consists of three degrees— 
including the Royal Arch— Entered Apprentice, the 
Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason. The regula- 
tions regarding the admission of members into the 
fraternity are necessarily very stringent, in order 


| that none but worthy men may be admitted into the 
| craft. A lodge of masons is called together by sam- 


mons sent tocach member, and in such srnmmons are 


| Set out the names, addresses, and occupations of all 


| persons applying for admission into the lodge. When 
the lodge is held, each candidate is proposed and 
seconded, and then balloted for. If three black balls 
appear against him. he is rejected. In some lodges, 
one or two halls will exclude a candidate; but in any 
case, three will. Each candicate must be of the 
| nobler sex, of the age of twenty-one (exceptin cer- 
| tein cares). and at the time of his initiation, in repu- 


| table circumstances ; and as the candidate has to sign 


his name to a declaration of these facts, an individual 
who cannot write is therefore ineligible. 


The book of Constitntions, published in London by 


to his own home, treated as a brother, and kept for | the command of the Grand Master, and which forms 
two or three months in his family until his wounds | | the lex scripta of ireemasonry. declares that the offi- 
had healed. The officer thus savéd came back to | cers of a lodge are the Master and his two wardens, 
Scotland, and married a young lady, a relative of the | two deacons, an inner and an outer guard, the latter 


the oldest institutions in existence, and has existed | 
| from a time whereof the memory of man ronneth not | 


In the | 
middle ages, bands of skilled workmen wandered all | 
over Europe, building those magnificent cathedrals | 
and other edifices which have been the admiration of 


noble family of Erskine; and the issue of that mar- | 
riage was Lady Alison, the wife of the historian of 
Europe. 

Freemasons are a body recognized and allowed by | 
| the state, and favored by the law, and in the act of 
parliament which was passed for the suppression of 
| secret societies, a saving clause was inserted in favor } 
of freemasons’ lodges. It is thought by some—and | 
among others by the pope—that a freemasons’ lodge | 
is nothing more nor less than a religious and politi- | 
cal discussion society. It is true that in some cases 
freemasenry Las been brought te bear upon politics; 
and in America, some forty years ago, a somewhat 
serious agitation was caused among the masons and 
| anti-masons, the latter healed by Jobn Quincy Ad- 
ams, who used his influence as President of the 
| United States to put down “the abominable institu- | 
| tion.” It is said that one William Morgan having | 
announced for publication a book professing to di- 
vulge the whole secrets of freemasonry, was kidnap- 
ped, under pretended forms and warrants of law, by | 
his brother masons, removed from the State of New 
| York to the borders of Canada, near the falls of | 
| Niagara, and there most barbarously murdered. | 

The different Statesywere for many years mach ex- | 
| cited upon the subject—a regular warfare arose be- 
| tween the masons and anti-masons; newspapers and 
magazines were started, and many pamphlets and 





the craft, was intrusted with certain secrets, by which 


he was enabled to show that he was a skilled crafts- | 
| man, and to obtain employment from his brethren | 
and cheeks, there was now nothing but mouth. And | 


wherever he went, without being obliged to undergo | 
a further examination as to his masonic qualifica- 
tions. Certain laws were promulgated for the regu- 

lation of the order, and for preserving good conduct 
and social harmony among its members. Each band | 
of workmen formed a lodge, which was presided over 
by some eminent brother, who saw that the members 
| of his ledge properly performed their allotted task, 

| and received their just due. It is some sixteen hun- | 
| dred years since the first lodge was formed in Eng- 
land, under the auspices of Caransius, who collected 
| @ number of ingenious masons from different coun- 
| tries, and appointed his steward, St. Alban or Alba- | 
nus, to be the principal superintendent, or Grand | 
| Master, of their assemblies. From that time until 


| the seventeenth century, freemasonry flourished 
with varied success; the fraternity being employed in | 


last important work being the building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, under the management of Sir Christopher | 
Wren, who was the Grand Master of the lodge of 
| masons connected with the building, which lodge 
| held its assemblies at a tavern in St. Paul’s Church- 
| yard, called the Gouse and Gridiron—a lodge, we may 
mention, which is still in existence under the name 
| of the Lodge of Antiquity, although the place of their | 
meeting is now in the congenial quarters of the Free- 
| masons’ Tavern. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, masonry made 


building cathedrals, churches. and the like; their | 


lowed a good portion of my ink, and was fast dispos- | but little progress; and subsequently, the number of 
ing of the rest. I fortunately recollected hearing | lodges fell off, the annual festivals were but thinly | 
that milk would remove ink trom linen, and seeing | attended, and the number of masons rapidly dimin- | 
ho reason why it should not remove it from him as | ished. It was then determined by the brethren that 


well, I furced some dewn his throat. It produced a 
rather astonishing eMfect, which was afterwards par- 


tially explained by the fact that in my haste I had | 


taken yeast for milk. 

Just at this moment my wife returned. She saw 
at once what was the trouble, and immediately 
applied the proper remedies; and the wrinkles in 
Timothy's face fast faded away, till at last he began 
to have that same plastic, expressionless look that all 
persist in saying he inherits from me. So the next 
time I went out, instead of going to the undertaxer’s, 
as I had feared I might have to, 1 merely went to the 
Stationer’s and replenished my supj-ly of ink. 


| the privileges of the order should no longer be con- 
| fined to operative masons only, but that any one 
duly proposed, approved and initiated, should be ad- 


sonry from an operative became but a speculative 
use of in architecture were selected to imprint seri- 
whose principal obj-ct is to afford mutual aid, sup- 
port and protection to one anotber. Freemasonry is 


the centre of union between good men and true, and 
| the happy means of conciliating friendship among 





mitted toa participation in them; so that freema- | in 
science. The different tools and implements made | 


ous and solemn truths on the memory of freemasons, | 


1 published. Several persons were punished 
| for the abduction, but the actual murderers, it is 
said, were sheltered by masonic lodges, and rescued 
| from justice. But, notwithstanding al! this, masons’ 
| lodges have as much tv do with religious and politi- | 
| cal discussions as the atten ants at a county ball, or | 

| the guests at a wedding-breakfast ; and when we con- 
sider the number of eminent men who have been and | 
| are freemasons, we cannot believe them such a dan- | 
| gerous and wicked sect as some folks would have us _ 
believe. Frederick the Great, Washington, the pres- | 
| ent Emperor of the French, the late President Lin- 
coln, and the King of the Belgians, princes and dukes | 
by the dozen (including the Duke cf Wellington), 
| archbishops, bishops, and many of the leading men 
of modern times, have gone in boldly for the mystic 
| gripe, and been initiated into the secrets and myste- 
ties of freemasonry. George IV. and William IV. | 
| were both masons, and it is hoped by the fraternity | | 

| | that befure long the heir-apparent will become a 
brother. 

Until the year 1813, the freemasons in England | 

| were governed by two Grand Lodges, each presided | 
over by a royal auhe; but in the year named, both | 
lodges b ted, under the title of the | 

| United Grand Lodge « of England—the Duke of Sus- | 
| sex being the Grand Master, an office which he filled | 
with- much ability and zeal until 1830, when he was 
succeeded by the present Grand Master, the Ear) of | 
Zetland, under whose rule the craft has increased | 
alike in prosperity and numbers. 

The supreme power is vested in the Grand Master, 
| who is elected annually, he being assisted in his du- | 
ties by a number of lieutenants, generally one for | 
each county or district, called provincial Grand Mas- 
ters, who govern the craft within their respective | 

' jurisdictions. The proper style of the craft is “‘The | 

| Ancient Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons ”— 

| that is, persons who have received the freedom of the 
| corporation, and have been duly accepted or initiated 
to its mysteries; and when a person is once made a | 

freemason, he remains a freemason forever. For dis- 
| honest actions or improper behavivur, he may, how- 

| ever, be turned out wf the lodgesof which he is a 

member. When aregularly constituted body of free- | 

masons ble for purposes, the place of 

| meeting is called the lodge, although the term is also 
applied to the freemasons themselves; just as we use 

the word church to apply equally to the building in | 








being more usually known as the tyler. There must 
also be a secretary and treasurer; and there are also 
in many lodges a chaplain, master of the ceremonies, 
and stewards. The master, and treasurer, and tyler 


| are elected yearly by the members by ballot. The 
| appointment of the other officers rests with the Mas- 


ter of the lodge. 

The fee for initiation varies in the different loiges ; 
bat the minimum is, except in certain cases, three 
guineas for a county, and five guineas for a London 
lodge. There is alsoa vearly subscription by each 


member of a lodge, varying in amount from a few 
| shillings to as many pounds. 


The freemasons are not, like the Old Fellows and 
Foresters, a friendly society, in the legal sense of that 


| term. They are not legally entitled, in case of ill- 


ness, to any pecuniary assistance from the funds of 
the craft, nor will the widow of a deceased brother 


| be entitled to anything from her late hushan’s 


lodjge. But what freemasons are not legally bound 
to do, they will often do voluntarily and for charity's 
sake. There is a very handsome school at Battersea 
Rise for maintaining, clothing. and educating female 
children daughters of decayed freemasons. There is 
also a Masonic Institution at Tottenham for the sons 





| of indigent or d d fr , of which excel- 
! lent institution our most gracious queen is patroness ; 


and there is also a Roval Benevolent Institution at 
Croydon for aged freemasons and their wilows. In 
addition to these, there is a benevolent fand of some 


| four thousand pounds a vear distributed monthly to 


| distressed masons. For all these charitable purposes, 
portions of each candi-‘late’s initiation fee and vearly 
subscription are paid into the treasury of the Grand 
Lodge. 

From what b=: t-en already stated. it will be seen 


| | that the ladies are excluded from all masonic honors 


| and secrets, giving rise, we dare say, to many matri- 
monial “ tiffs.” An anecdote is related of an occur- 
rence at Vienna, showing that the fair sex are the 
same there as here with respect tocuriosity. Several 


| German ladies having been baffle! im their attempts 
| upon the secrecy 6. 


ir husbands and admirers, 
converted their curiesity into revenge, and atteropted 
| toinflame Maria Theresa. the ewpress-qneen, against 
the ledges in Vienna. Their attempt was in some 
measure successful. as they persualed her to issuc an 
order for surprising all the freemasens in the city 


| when assembled in their lodges. This plan was, 


however, frusiraited by the intervention of the Em- 
| peror Francis L, who, being himself a freemason, 
| declared his readiness to be answerable for the coa- 
duct of his masonic brethren. 

It is one of the inviolable rules of freemasonry that 
; none but males can be admitted. The ladies are 
| therefore rigurousiy, and, as they say, unfeelingly 
excluded from a participation in the m)steries and 
| privileges of the craft. Notwithstanding this, one 


| instance is on record of a young lady of noble birth 
| having been made a freemason; but the means she 


took to obtain the honor were dishonorable in them- 
selves, and therefore unworthy of being adopted by 
other members of the fair sex. In France, the fair 
creatures, excited perhaps by the perfection of char- 
acter which their hu-bands had reached through be- 


_ ing freemasons. or, what is much more likely, roused 


by the spirit of inquisitiveness which has accompa- 
nied all of them sitice our mother Eve, introduced a 
Masonry of Adoption for women. The members were 


| called sisters; and the labors of the lodge being end- 
| ed, balis and bangnets pleasantly wound up the eve- 


ning. The first of these female loiges, called La Can- 
deur, was opened in Paris in 1785, a duchess bing 
the Grand Mistress. After the Revolution, the Em- 
press Josephine presided over the “ Loge Imperiale 
d’ Adoption des France Chevaliers,” at Strasbourg. 
The Royal Arch is the highest degree in freema- 


those who must otherwise have remained at a per- | 
Reader, if you are not a believer in total depravity, | petual distance; and being founded on the broad | congregation itself. 


which the worshippers congregate, as well as to the sonry recognized in the Grand Lodge of England. 
| The masons in this degree are called companions, and 


let me introduce you to my son, Timothy Junior. 


| Principles of morality, virtue and brotherly love, | 


No lodge can be formed without a charter or war- | 


wher assembled, a chapter. 
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[Written f for The Flag of our Union. j 
AUTUMN. 





BY B. JONES. 





The mellow sunset’s amber beam 
Yet quivers in the gorgeous west, 

And sheds an ever-deepening gleam 
Of glory on the mountain's crest. 


And from the fourth enraptured day, 
When carth from nothingness upsprung, 
Yon day-god, in his fiery way, 
Hath o’er thy brow his radiance flung. 


But lo! it fades; the autumnal breeze 
Steals o'er the hilltops free and chill, 

And with a sigh the rustling leaves 
High soaring sweep o’er vale and hill. 


And now on airy wing they sail, 
Or lost in fitful gambois play, 

And now adown the shadowy vale 
They wheel in oblique dance away. 


Anon they speed a furious chase 

To gain the brooklet’s sheltering bank, 
Where, halting in the mimic race, 

They close in thick and serried rank. 


A mystic sound have they, I ween, 
And rustling in the changeful blast, 

Some spirit phalanx, one might deem, 
On outspread pinions hurried past. 


Still do the forest branches play, 
Though of their sylvan glory reft; 

Their loveliness hath passed away, 
And faded at the north wind's breath. 


But as I gaze on nature’s dress, 
And mark the hues of mild decay, 

Methinks with summer's loveliness 
All beauty hath not passed away. 


But dolphin-like, whose glittering vest, 
As ancient mariners have told, 

When speeds the death-dart to its breast, 
Discovers tints of green and gold; 


So now, when chilled are sunny skies, 
And summer's bloom hath passed away, 
Old Autumn, with his varying dyes, 
Is loveliest as he nears decay. 


What boots it that the withered flower 
Should Ider in the noi earth? 
’Tis but the death-sleep of an hour, 
The spring shall swift renew its birth. 





And so, too, when this life shall end, 
And youth and manhood's day is past, 

May Hope’s bright rainbow o'er us bend, 
And gather brightness at the last. 


So shall we, when this “* mortal coil *’ 
Hath rested on its kindred earth, 

Rise up all-glorious from the soil, 
Christ quickened to a second birth! 


O fadeless bliss! O glorious birth! 

When time and death shall cease to be, 
And mortal night shall usher forth 

The morn of immortality ! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A NIGHT WITH THE WOLVES. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





“TELL us @ story to-night, Uncle Harry, of the 
days when you were a young man and used to go 
a-courting. Don’t shake your head in that way, and 
declare you never did such a thing, for we all know 
better. Come, that’s a good uncle ;” and the speaker, 
Nellie Roberts, a fair young girl of seventeen, laid her 
hand pleadingly on the knee of an old, white-haired 
man, that the half-dozen merry ones gathered before 
the blazing fire that winter night owned as uncle. 

For a few moments the old gentleman made no 
reply to this appeal, but gazed silently into the roar- 
ing fire, as if he saw there among the glowing embers 
the scenes of his youth spread out before him like the 
open pages of a book, not heeding the pleading eyes 
of the one who had made the request, who kept them 
fixed upon his face; and it was not until the demand 
was made again, and seconded by us all, that he 
made reply: 

“‘ What shall I tell you, children? Somehow I feel 


me. What sort ofa story do you want, Nellie?” 
Harry. I have heard mother say that you were 
going to once, but sumething happened to prevent; 
it was so long ago I hardly remember anything about 
it.” 

A look of pain came over the face of the old man, 
as if these words had awakened some unhappy 
membrance; and when he spoke again there was a 
touch of sadness in his tone, that was noticed by every 

one, and we almost wished the demand had not been 
made. 

* Children, you have asked me the one story of my 
life; the reason why I have grown to be an old man, 
just ready to lie down to my long rest, and in all these 
days have lived solitary and alone, with no kind heart 
by my side to help to bear the trials that beset us at 
every step. The story of my early life has not passed 
my lips for years, yet there has not been a day when 
I have not thought of it, and the memory of Alice 
Grey is as green in my heart yet as it was fifty years 
ago, when | lost her trom my path. 

* Fiity years ago, children, the eountry about us 
was not as it is now. Where spread about us are 





like talking to-night; and I suppose it is your merry 
faces gathered about me that brings the spirit upon 


‘Tell us why it was you never married, Oncle 
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with ‘here oy there 2 a settler’s cabin, or perhaps a 
cluster of half-a-dozen of them, dignified by the title 
of village, or settlement, as they were more commonly 
called. The mountains that now are only the abode 
of harmless animals, then swarmed with countless 
wolves, that often came down into the valleys and 
made war upon the sheep, and other domestic animals 
kept by the settlers; and oftentimes when pressed by 
hunger and cold, they would attack the settlers 
themselves when close to their cabins, and it was 
unsafe for them to venture away from their homes 
after dark in the autumn or winter, unless they were 
well armed, and in numbers sufticiently strong to 
intimidate their savage foes. Even this precaution 
failed sometimes, and many are the stories remem- 
bered by old settlers, in which people lost their lives 
battling with the bloodthirsty beasts. 
“In those days husking parties were very common, 
much more so than they are now, and they were also 
conducted on a different plan. Now only men and 
boys assemble together on such occasions; but then 
they were composed mostly of young people, and the 
girls were as eager to attend as the boys, and as soon 
as the huge piles of golden ears were stripped of their 
covering and piled away in the rvof, the merry-mak- 
ing begun, and was usually kept up until an early 
hour in the morning. 
* One day, late in October, word was brought to our 
settlement that there was going to be a husking at 
the settlement some five miles below; and Jim Brown, 
who brought the news, also brought invitations for 
all the young people of our settlement, as it was at 
their house that the frolic was to be. Asa matter of 
course, we all told him we would be there, for this 
was an occasion not to be thrown away by the young 
men, who had in mind the long walk home in the 
starlight, and the many words they wou]d have the 
opportunity of pouring into the ears of the girls they 
had chosen for partners for the night. I was young 
then, and as eager to go as any, for Alice Grey had 
promised only a week before to be my wife, and I 
took delight in showing off her brilliant beauty in 
such gatherings, and letting the rest of the boys know 
that she was mine, and mine alone, and that they 
must keep a proper distance. 
* Looking back to-night, children, it seems all fresh 
and new to me, and I can see Alice as she looked 
with her red cheeks and flashing eyes, and the look 
of tenderness she cast on me, as just at sundown we 
started on our way through the forest to the lower 
settlement. Had that husking frolic never been, Alice 
might, perhaps, had her life been spared, been sitting 
beside me to-night, and I should not have had this 
story to have told you. There were at least a score 
of us, who plunged into the forest that afternoon, 
following the narrow road that had been cut through 
to serve as a guide from one settlement to another, 
though people passing to and fro did not always keep 
it in sight, but went through the forest at their will, 
finding a better path to walk in than that which had 
been made for their accommodation. This latter 
course we took, and the forest glades and the hills 
above our heads sent back the echoes of our merry 
laughter, while tlre red and yellow leaves that came 
dropping through the air made a carpet for our feet 
that rustled pleasantly as we passed along. 
“The moon had come up, and the stars one by one 
had showed themselves, when with merry shouts we 
came out of the forest and approached the house 
where the husking was totake place. Here we found 
a large number already assembled, who greeted us 
warmly upon our arrival, and who’ gave us room 
before the great pile of corn that lay hidden in the 
white husks around the room, and upon which our 
nimble fingers were soon busily engaged. 
‘“‘T need not tell you, children, of the sports we had 
that night; of the great shouts that arose whenever 
@ red ear of corn was found, and the lucky finder 
demanded his reward—a kiss from every girl in the 
room that he should choose; of the struggle that 
.would sometimes ensue before it was obtained; and 
how the husks and ears of corn would fly about the 
head of the suitor for the favor the red ear entitled 
him to; of the supper that followed as soon as the 
room was cleared—a substantial repast of baked beans, 
baked Indian pudding, pies without end, and great 
loaves of gingerbread piled up like the hills about the 
valleys; and when full justice had been done to the 
repast, how quickly the dishes and remnants were 
cleared away; and of the dances and games that fol- 
lowed in quick succession, until the warning voice of 
the great eight-day clock in the corner struck the 
hour of two, with a sharp, ringing sound, as if on 
purpose to warn us that it was time to go home; and 
how, fifteen minutes later, the house was deserted of 
allits guests, and paired off two and two, they were 
wending their way homeward beneath the rays of 
the moon, and the half-naked trees that towered 
above their heads, their great arms thrown out against 
the sky, as if to protect us as we passed beneath. 
“Alice and I were among the first to leave, although 
there were one or two couple in advance of us, for 
now and then the slight breezé brought back their 
joyous laughter to our ears. Some were close behind 
us, though for reasons of their own keeping at a 
proper distance in the rear; and in this manner the 
first two miles were passed. Alice was talking of 
our love, of the future before us, and of the day so 
near at hand, in which we were to be made man and 
wife. Little thought we then that this was never to 
be, and that this was the last time we were to walk 
arm-in-arm talking of our love. 
“We had been silent for a moment, when Alice 
drew closer to my side, and | felt a shiver convulse 
her frame, and she exclaimed: 





noble farms, then was nothing but trackless forests, 

















7 heard nothing, darling; butif you a did, it must 
be a long way off. They seldom venture down into 
the valley so early in the fall as this.’ 

“*But I am sure I did, and not far away either. 
Hark! Don’t you hear it now?’ 

“There was no mistaking it. A sharp cry, and 
then a prolonged howl sounded in our ears, and in 
spite of myself a thrill of fear shot through my heart. 
I knew there was danger, if that cry came from the 
leader of a pack, for the wolf that uttered it was not 
above a mile away. Eagerly I listened for the sound 
to be repeated, while I pressed the hand of Alice, that 
was trembling in my grasp, in order to reassure her. 
* Again that sharp cry sounded through the forest, 
this time nearer and more distinct than before; and 
then it seemed taken up by numerous throats in all 
directions about us. There was danger, and only 
those who have been in a like situation can fully know 
the sensation the howl of these monsters causes in 
the breast, even though with a forest about them, and 
the knowledge that once safely in the branches of a 
tree they have little to fear from the savage horde 
below them. 

“A dozen cries sounded before and behind us, and 
those in the rear came hurrying up, while as it 
chanced the few couples in advance, undetermined in 
which direction the wolves were, retreated, until ina 
few moments the whole party were standing about 
us, and the pale moonlight showed the most of them 
had faces blanched with fear, as they eagerly de- 
manded, one of another, what was to bedone. Again 
the solitary cry resounded about us, and again it was 
taken up by the throats of the savage beasts, until it 
seemed as though half the distance that had inter- 
vened between them and us when we had first heard 
the cry had been passed over, while the echoes among 
the hills were awakened, and gave back the cries as 
loudly as they came from the throats of the savage 
beasts. 

“* What shall we do?’ demanded half a score of 
voices in the same breath ; and hardly were the words 
uttered, before again sounded that terrible cry, so 
near that we glanced out amid the trees, almost ex- 
pecting to see the glaring eyes and red throats of the 
wolves, ready to devour us. 

“Once in a tree and we are safe,’ I exclaimed. ‘It 
is our only hope, and we have not a moment to lose. 
A whole pack of the bloodthirsty creatures are down 
from the mountains upon us, and in less than ten 
minutes they will be here.” 

*** Where is there a tree that the girls can climb?’ 
demanded Sam Hall, one of the young fellows who 
seemed to have his wits about him. ‘There is not 
much chance for them about here.’ 

“Sure enough, there was not. Every tree as far as 
we could see in the moonlight was straight and tall, 
with the branches so high up that it would be impos- 
sible for any one to reach them who was not accus- 
tomed to climbing. Again that warning cry sounded 
in our ears—our death knell unless a place of safety 
was soon found. 

“‘Sam’s partner uttered a cry as he sprang away 
from the group. I knew he was searching for a tree 
into whose branches we could ascend, and as soon as 
I could disengage myself from the grasp of Alice, who 
was clinging convulsively to my arm, I did likewise, 
going in an opposite direction. But I had gone buta 
short distance when I heard the voice of Sam: 
“*Come this way. Here is a tree-that will hold us 
all, and is easy to climb. Make haste, for the wolves 
are almost here.’ - 

“We did not require a second bidding, and in as 
little time as it takes to tell it, we were beneath the 
tree Sam had selected, a leaning maple, whose 
branches came so low down that by springing they 
could be caught and a hold obtained upon them. Sam 
was standing on the lowest limb when I reached the 
spot, I being the last of all, and they were endeavor- 
ing to get one of the girls to his side. Catching her 
in my arms I placed her upon my shoulders, from 
which Sam soon had her beside him, and from thence 
among the branches higher up. 

“One after another followed in quick succession, 
until at last the girls were all perched in the tree, 
and we were not slow in taking our places by their 
side. I was the last to leave the ground, and my 
ascent was hastened by a cry close beside me, and I 
had barely time to spring upon the limb above my 
head when a huge wolf sprang beneath the tree, 
making a pass at my feet as he did so, and a moment 
later a hundred bloodthirsty beasts were swarming 
about us, snarling and snapping at each other, and 
springing up towards us, but falling back again im- 
potent to do us harm, while with a shudder we could 
not repress we could see their white teeth glittering 
in the moonlight, and thought that a moment later 
we should have been at their mercy. 

*** You shall have a taste of blood, if that is what 
you are after,’ exclaimed Sam, drawing a pistol from 


that for a moment stood still and glaring up from 
below. There was a report, followed by a terrible 
howl, and the next t the w led wolf was 
torn to pieces while yet alive by its savage companions, 
and in a minute’s time there was not a morsel of its 
carcase left, while the pack howled and snapped at 
each other, rendered perfectly furious from the taste 
of blood they had received. 

“Alice was clinging to a limb, alone, some distance 
above me, and 1 started to make my way to her side. 
She saw me coming, and to make room to give me a 
place, she moved out alittle from the trunk of the 
tree. As she did so a sharp report, almost like that 
of a pistol, sounded in our ears. My heart stood still, 
for I knew it was the breaking of wood. 1 reached 








“* Hark, Henry! was not that a wolf?’ 


his pocket, and aiming it at the head of a huge wolf 


crash—a rushing through the boughs—a shriek that 
sounded above the din of the monsters below, and 
she went down to her death. 

“ They told me afterwards that I would havesprang 
down after her, to certain death, had I not been held 
firmly to my seat; that I called them monsters, and 
fought with those who tried to keep me from thus 
throwing my life away. But at last I became mute, 
and sat like one stupefied, until with the morning 
light the wolves slunk away, and they were enabled 
to descend, taking me along with them, so weak that 
I could hardly stand or go. They told me that 
beneath the tree there was found ‘nothing but a few 
tangled locks of the bright hair that had once been 
Alice’s, which I have kept to this day. This was told 
me months afterwards, when J had risen up from a 
bed of sickness, with hair as white as you see it now, 
though I was then but twenty-three. My heart had 
turned like my head, and has always been sacred to 
the memory of her whom I lost on that terrible night.” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL EDWARD STEVENS, 

A DISTINGUISHED officer during the War of the 
Revolution, was born in Culpepper county, Virginia. 
He entered the army upon the commencement of 
hostilities, and remained in active service during the 
whole war. At the battle of the Great Bridge, near 
Norfolk, Virginia, he commanded a battalion of rifle- 
men, where he was distinguished by his valor and 
good conduct, and at once attracted the attention of 
his superior officers. He was soon after appointed to 
command the tenth Virginia regiment, which was 
speedily raised, equipped and organized under the 
direction of Colonel Stevens, who at once joined the 
main army under the i diate cc i of General 
Washington. 

At the battle of the Brandywine, September 11th, 
1777, the exertions of Colonel Stevens served in a 
great measure to protect the Continental army from 
destruction. His regiment was not brought into ac- 
tion until the retreat had begun ; he was then charged 
to cover the rear, and impede the pursuit of the Brit- 
ish troops. With the co-operation of a Pennsylvania 
regiment, Colonel Stevens seized an advantageous 
piece of ground on the road taken by the defeated 
army, protecting the second and eleventh regiments 
from capture, checking the enemy, and securing’a 
safe retreat. His orders were here gallantly exe- 
cuted, making an impression on the enemy, which 
induced the British general in command to look to 
his own safety, and abandon the pursuit. The loss 
of the American army was about twelve hundred, 
killed and wounded; among the latter was General 
Lafayette. Colonel Stevens received, on the succeed- 
ing day, the public thanks of General Washington 
for his good conduct on that occasion. 

At the battle of Germantown, October 5th, 1777, 
the tenth Virginia regiment was again distinguished 
by its intrepid courage, and which again procured 
for its gallant commander the public acknowledge- 
ments of the commander-in-chief. Colonel Stevens 
was soon after promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general. In the council of war, immediately pre- 
ceding the battle of Camden, August 6th, 1779, he 
gave the memorable reply (to the interrogatory put 
to the board), “ Jt is too late to retreat now ; we must 
Jight!’’ At the earnest solicitation of Major General 
Greene, who soon after assumed the command of the 
Southern department of the army, General Stevens 
continued in this department of the Continental 
forces. 

The battle of Guilford, March 15th, 1781, gave the 
army an opportunity of reviving the despondent 
hopes ot the South, and warding off evils, with which 
they had been unluckily beset at the battle of Cam- 
den. The North Carolina militia formed the first 
line; General Stevens’s brigade of Virginia militia 
the second. As soon as the enemy approached the 
first line, within one hundred and forty yards, a 
scattered fire commenced, when the North Carolina 
troops threw down their arms, and fled to the second 
line with precipitation. General Stevens, possessing 
that happy presence of mind, so necessary in action 
to draw benefit even from calamity, directed his. 
troops to open their ranks, and permit them to pass; 
and, to prevent the panic from infecting his com- 
mand, he gave out that they had been ordered to re- 
treat upon the first fire. At this battle he took the 
precaution to station a body of picked riflemen forty 
yards in the rear of his brigade, with positive orders 
to shoot down the first man who attempted to break 
the ranks or escape. He received in this action a 
severe wound in the thigh, though he did not quit 
the field until he had rendered great services, and 
brought off his troops in good order, for which he re- 
ceived the commendation of General Greene. 

The siege of Yorktown, and the capture of the 
British army under Lord Cornwallis, soon closed the 
important scene of the Revolution. It was here that 
General Stevens preserved and increased his well- 
earned honors. The commander-in-chief repeatedly 
assigned him important duties, which called for the 
best efforts of valor and skill. These were faithfully 
executed ; and it is confidently asserted that no officer 
possessed a larger share of his respect and confidence. 

From the adoption of the State Constitution until 
1790, he was a member of the Senate of Virginia. 
General Stevens died at his estate, in Culpepper 
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out my hands to save her, but it was too late. A 


county, Virginia, on the 17th of August, 1820. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


ROCKS AHEAD! 
O, fatal is the hidden rock 
That lies beneath the angry surge, 
Whereon with a disastrous shock 
The waves your hapless vessel urge! 


But worse than jegged granite block— 
More cruel, O ingenuous youth! 

Is trusting childhood's almond rock, 
To one who has a hollow tooth. 


A wealthy Jewish merchant of Breslau offered one 
hundred thalers to the Jewish soldier who should 
| first obtain the grade of officer by bravery on the 
battle-field; and fifty thalers to the Jewish soldier 
who should capture a flag from the enemy. Both 
| prizes were gained by Corporal Susskind (of the firm 
| of Wiener & Susskind, of Breslau,) who, in the com- 

>» ; bat near Trautenan, on the 27th of June, captured a 

flag from the enemy, and for his boldness was forth- 

with promoted by the crown prince to the grade of 
officer. 

The undertaker’s busi isa poly in Paris, 
and is farmed by the city to a joint stock company. 
It is said the last annual report of the manager to 
the shareholders of this pany i, **Gen- 
tlemen, the year opened badly; the general health of 
the public was unfortunately excellent; a change for 
the better took place in September; we are happy to 
say the cholera made its appearance in Paris, and 
proved fatal in the majority of cases.” 


The railway over Mount Cenis, to connect France 
and Italy, is so near completed that the entire line is 
likely to be open for travel before winter. The por- 
tion already completed on the slopes along the car- 
riage road of the mountain has lately been gone over 
by a train, consisting of several carriages, at a rate of 
eleven miles an hour in ascending, and nine and a 
halfin coming down. The incline sometimes attains 
eight and a half feet in the one hundred, and some of 
the turnings have a radius of only one hundred and 
thirty-three feet. 


Quite a number of incidental expenses attend a 
visit to a London theatre. Besides the price of ad- 
mission and the extra charge for a reserved seat, one 
is called upon to fee an attendant with a shilling for 
taking care of his hat; to buy a programme of the 
performance for three pence; and to ‘‘ remember” 
one or two ushers and porters on the way out. 


An Eastern editor, walking along a street in Mil- 
waukee one day, was a little puzzled by what ap- 
peared to be a kind of motto, painted in large letters 
ona window. It run thus:— Noolas Reeb Regal.” 
He pondered a long while, unable to make out the 
meaning of the strange motto, which appeared to be 
in Latin; but at last he discovered that the window, 
which had probably been taken out to be washed, 
had been put in wrong side out, and that he had con- 
sequently read the inscription backward. 
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A gentleman dining a day or two since at a Broad- 
way (New York) restaurant, ordered a spring chicken 
broiled. It proved to be laborious work to cut up 
the chicken, and a tough job toeat it. Paying the 
bill, the gentleman asked the waiter, “John, was 
that aspring chicken?”—* Yes,” replied John, “a 
spring chicken sure.”—* But what spring, John?” 
queried the guest. ‘“ Well,” laughingly replied the 
waiter, “‘ Saratoga Spring, I believe.” 

The Paris Charivari represents a Prussian general 
sitting on a marble bench in a public garden smoking 
acigar. A pretty little girl whom he has been no- 
ticing says to him, ‘‘ General, my papa likes you very 
much.’’—“ What is your papa’s business, my dear?” 
“ He makes wooden legs.” 

Four thousand dollars in New Orleans city bonds 
of the issue of 1835, were recently discovered in an 
old secretary in Paris. Thirty-one years’ interest is 
due on them. All measures to discover the real 
owner have proved fruitless, and the honest man 
who found them will soon be put in possession of 
them, and get the whole amount due, $11,440. 


The Portland Argus tells a good story of one Mr. 
Hanscomb and one Mr. Wiggins, living at the west 
end of that city, who went together to a recent 
political celebration and drank too much champagne. 
They came home very jolly, and arriving first at Mr. 
Hanscomb’s dwelling, called out in a loud voice, 
‘Mrs. Hanscomb, Mrs. HanséOmb, please come and 
pick out Mr. Hanscomb, because Mr. Wiggins wants 
to go home!” 

The Rev. Mr. A—— was more eminent in his day 
for the brilliancy of his imagination than the force of 
his logic. At one time he was preaching on “The 
Ministration of Angels,” and in the peroration he 
suddenly observed, ‘I hear a whisper!” The change 
of tone started the deacon, who sat below, from a 

drowsy mood, and springing to his feet, he spoke: 

“} guess it is the boys in the gallery.” 

Quite a number of the New York papers have been 
hoaxed into announcing that one De Canine, who 
was run over and fatally injured by a railroad train 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, was shot through the head 
by the bystanders to put him out of his misery. The 
joke is in the name of the sufferer. 
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A Missouri young lady wore her newly-purchased 
“fizzle” head-dress to bed, and on being suddenly 
awakened and finding said “fizzle” on her pillow, 
she was greatly alarmed, taking the same for a ne- 
gro’s head. She screamed, grasped the “ fizzle,” and 
fainted. Restoratives, a light, and a momentary sur- 
vey, explained the mystery. 








Much in Fittle. 


Government has purchased Sevey’s Island, near 
Portsmouth. 

An elegant and elaborate monument has been 
erected to W. F. Harnden at Mount Auburn. 

Hundreds of negroes are dying of cholera in Nash- 
ville. 

The Massachusetts State prison is now paying its 
own expenses. 

Cutting down Fort Hill will add $7,000,000 of prop- 
erty to our tax-list. 

In Portland a woman has just died who kept silent 
for thirty-five years. 

General Lee has had some of his Arlington estate 
effects restored to him. 

More rain fell in September than for three months. 

Maximilian is getting warlike. He proposes to 
head his own army. 

A Russian orchestra had never heard “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,” so couldn’t play it. 

Southern housewives are introducing Yankee 
washing machines. 

Rumor has it that Mrs. Hooper sacrifices the income 
of $100,000, in order to become Mrs. Charles Sumner. 

A cheese factory in Columbia county, New York, 
uses the milk of six hundred cows. 

A London printing-house has had in use two hun- 
dred and fifty tons of type. 

The population of New Orleans is double what it 
was during the war, and one-fourth larger than ever 
before. g 

The cholera has suspended all the magistrate’s 
courts of Nashville. 

Machinery has increased the workmen on cotton 
from 40,000 poorly paid to 1,500,000 well paid. 

Mr. Boutwell says John Surratt is living in a 
friendly European country. 

On a Tennessee railroad fifty-four head of cattle 
were lately suffocated in a close car. 

Precarious style of life—iwelling in other people’s 
memory. 

Tom King, the English pugilist, has married the 
daughter ofa captain in the English navy. 

It is now stated that John Wilkes Booth’s body 
was given to his family to be decently interred. 

Two hundred Italian organ- grinders recently sailed 
for New York. 

Americans are swelling the ranks of the liberals in 
Mexico. 

Mrs. Moore, a young and beautiful wife, of Chicago, 
has just committed suicide—unfounded jealousy. 

Meyerbeer’s daughter has married a printer—nice 
little girl. 

The marriage of the Prince Imperial of France and 
the Princess of Prussia is mentioned. 

Custards cooked in a brass kettle poisoned a family 
to death in North Carolina. 

The Boston and Worcester Railroad carry minis- 
ters of the gospel for half price. 

Questions and answers in an English law-suit now 
pending fill 4200 folios. 

A gallery at the Paris Exhibition is to be devoted 
to human skulls. That will be the Bona-parte. 

The asylum for colored lunatics in Tennessee will 
cost $37,000. 

Thirty-five Indians were recently hung at Three 
Forks, Owhyhee, for murder. 

Portland requires eight hundred million feet of 
lumber to rebuild itself. 

A culprit in a Louisville court picked the pocket of 
the policeman who was testifying against him. 

There are thirteen millions of pencils made every 
year at Keswick, England. 

Anderssen, the chess-player, has been beaten ina 
match with Steinitz. 

A dead body was seized for rent in Birmingham, 
England. 

A pill-box factory in Bristol, Vt., uses three hun- 
dred cords of birch wood per annum. 

Lous Napoleon has consulted a famous English 
phy , who pr his system unimpaired. 

St. Louis is to havea day of thanksgiving for the 
disappearance of cholera. 

Jenny Lind says Otto is not a gambler or spend- 
thrift. 

A negro in San Francisco recovered $500 of a news- 
paper for styling him a “‘ darkey.” 

A Prussian officer blew out his brains in St. Louis. 
No money—no friends—desperate. 

Three large East Indiamen were recently wrecked 
near Bombay. 











Barriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. James M. Green 
and Miss Mary De Luce. 

By Rev. Mr. ane Mr. Frank E. Blake and Miss 

€ arrie Richarc 
ad ty Rev. ue. Porter, Mr. Edward H. Adams and Miss 
Annie E. Rea 

By Rev. mr. Patterson, Mr. Charles Dove and Miss 
Carrie R Kimball. 

At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Stevens, Mr. Joseph S. Sprague 

and Miss Julia E. Richardson. 

At Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Charles D. 
O'Reilly and Miss Olive V. Locke. 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. Elbridge L. Sanderson, 30: Mr. Michael 
Hynes, 63; Mrs. Elizabeth Nourse, 50; Miss Fostina A. 
Jerald, 19: at Washi ngton Village, South Hoston James, 
only son of James Murph, | year 3 months and 18 days. 

‘At Charlestown, Mr. Arsold Southwick, 6 

At Newburyport, Mrs Alice — 26 

At Worcester, Mr. Asaph F. Bya 

At Hanover, Miss Rhoda A , y Amme O of Mr. David D. 
Chase, of Charlestown, 17. 

At Guildford. Ct, es. Atherton Clark, 

lark, of Amherst College, 77. 

“— Alton, [ll., Mr. Amory D. Balch, 21. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Arrowroot Custard. 

In winter, when eggs are very dear, take two table- 
spoonsful of arrowroot mixed in a teacup of cold 
milk; boil a quart of milk, beat up three eggs, and 
mix in the arrowroot. Pour in the boiling milk, 
stirring the eggs and arrowroot continually; put it 
in a pitcher, and boil it as above directed. 





Tipcy Cake. 

Bake a sponge cake in a mould; blanch a handfal 
of almonds, split them in four pieces, and stick the 
cake full of them; set ina deep glass dish, turn over 
it as much white wine as the cake will absorb, and 
let it stand an hour. Turnin as much soft custard 
as the dish will hold. 


Wedding Cake. 

One pound of butter, one of sugar, ten eggs well 
beaten, half a pint of brandy, a glass of wine, three 
nutmegs, a tablespoonful of mace, one pound of flour, 
two of currants, one of stoned raisins, and half a 
pound of citron. This makes one large loaf. 


Cold Cake. 

Beat to a cream three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter and one pound of fine white sugar; add the yolks 
of fourteen eggs, the grated rind of two lemons, and 
one pound of flour; beat all together very well. Bake 


| in a tin pan lined with buttered paper. 





Cup Cake. 

One cup of butter and two cups of sugar beat to- 
gether, four eggs well beaten, one cup of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, and five cups of flour. 
Flavor it with spices to the taste. Add acup of cur- 
rants, and bake it half an hour. 





Wine Jelly. 

Soak half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of 
water fifteen minutes; then add half a pint of boiling 
water; set it on the fire; keep stiring it till the gela- 
tine is dissolved; add the juice of two lemons, sugar 
to your taste, and Madeira wine enough to make a 
quart in all. Strain it, and set it to cool. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in stayin and comprising the following titles: 


0. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 2,—_THE wurre ROVER: ory The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masox BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 

ne. @.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: ik The e Cam 9 
= o Cantn and the Wilderness. me 

anny 


_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WOOD es or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanvs Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN WAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
os det + s Cosa,Jd 

—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
rk fiwhite Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
| at of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
” OORE. 

No. oe ee MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

ne. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The oe er of the Irish 
Seas. By F. Ctinton BARRINGTON 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No, 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLVANUS Coss, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE URNE. 

No. jo.- se GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ot ihe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By Liect. Murray. 

No. 2%.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

Thwarted. By Jane G. Austin 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or The Myste 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLount. aery of 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal pe Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: a Neil O’C 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartn t ead 

27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.toy. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wu. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSTE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By Emma Garrison JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Georce L. Alix 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Se 
Colony. By Miss Jane Howarp 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wu. H. BcsayNeti. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Peris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggl+r of Colonial Times. By Lrevt. Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Marcaret 
BLOUNT. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss Camrcra WILLA 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent vay mail, post-paid, 

upon receiptof Ten Centseach. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALLODL, PvBLisHERs, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Dumb 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured ate woes tolaw. We will send 
single copies by mail, post , for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE DEATH-TOUCH: or Lin Server of the Wil- 
derness, By MaLcoLm J. Eee 

THE BRIDE OF THE Aji LANTiC: “ The Se 
cretoft a. By Fraxcis A. DuRIVAG 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLAREXNC: 

VULTURES: at The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Goopwin 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before — Behind the Cur- 

tain. BY ONE OF THE PROFESSIO 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The ‘Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By Francis A. DURIV 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: = The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LigcTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: i —— Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By Matcotm J. ExxyM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson- 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By Wa Ter CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: _. ae Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DurIV 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J.B. WILLIA 
ROSALTHE: or, she otmeres my Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. RoBinson 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Hasny Hasewoos LEECH, 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, Tie Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: ragoo 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTERA Ly heeamaes - wehtied 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, the Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Th 
Cedare, Srdea oy See I e Downfall of Carnaby 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: yste 
of the Adirondack. By M oF 7H rane = oad 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: ¢ or, 2 
Protecter. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M c Mysterious 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Sin nenaiee P. t 7A 
TaleofCrimeand Hetribution. ie Matruews. Vinzon, 

THE VISCONTI: ° 
yy gy i td Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Myste 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of ‘Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. b.. RIVAGE. 


THE "SECRET LEAGUE: or, The teries of 
Alburn Hall. A tale of old’ England. By Mis. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: ypso ° 
derer. By Sytvants Cos Fy ee 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: : er, = Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LigvTEnanTt MURRA 
THESTORM CHILDREN :or. The Lig sh - 
on the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB “ yep 
TEEL AND GOLD: . 
By Feasts ote hore The Heir of Glenville 
WHITE HAND: or ‘Th . 
fpr tay mem . e Natchez Captive. By 
HALE-WITTED N. APs or, The 
oy Bad ee ,» The Miser of Patuxet. 
THE quues OF THE sd or 
Ocean. By Nev BUNTLINE bic mere te tee 
IVAN THE SERF: or,T 
sian. By AvcsTin C. or, The B pumtenent ites 
THE RED REVENGER: Th 
the Floridas. By Neb BUsTuim :. rene mane oS 


eee S PEeADE: :or, The} Light Dragoons. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secre 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. , ret 


New York. By GeorGe L. Aik 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or. The Cari 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEU tress ty ay. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF Go 

in wiih LD: hi] The Priestess of 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stome. By Francis A. DuRiv 
THE SCOUT: or, Shar shoote 

tion. By Bey: PERier Poor rect op eee. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or; Din 

Backwooisman, By LiIgUTENANT Mure a oe 
raul LAROON : or, ae Seonge of the J ‘Antilies. 

Bv Sy_vanvs Coss, J 

BIANCA: or, The roel the Valley. A 

of the Alps. : By Avuctstine J. H. Doeans Leer 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Deke and "ibe Lazza 

rone. By Sy_vancts Coss, J 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of 

A Tale of Kentacky. By Da-J-B Reuse 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s ll 

By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

ELLIOTT, TROMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
ce ror “an i ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


Pee! ong ap paper al be acirculation more 

e an any otherjournal ofitsclassin N - 

land,and all acknowledge it to be the best eran ene 
FAMILY PAPER 


ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures ,wit,humor, 
poetry , editorials, ete. ,ete., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ;among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollarsa Year; two copies ,$5.00; seven 
copies, Lage single number, six cent 
oft. e Union and Fag will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT,THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisHers, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Thfs bp age! and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this countr. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing & great variety of tales. 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TeRMs—81 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copics, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PrsBuisrers, 








Boston, Mase, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 








She waited for the morn to come, 
With throbbing pulse and happy tears; 
It was the fairest day had smiled 
In all her earthly years. 
She thought the earth henceforth would be 
A garden, fair to mortal eye; 
A bright, still path, that led straight on 
To bright eternity. 


She waited for the nigat to come, 
With a wild longing for its shade; 
And all her joy was turned to pain, 
Her hope a grief was made. 
She thought the earth henceforth would be 
A desert, dreary to the eye; 
A thorny path, that blocked the way 
Unto eternity. 
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LOST DAVIE. 





BY GEORGE JAY 1 VARNEY. 

Out ofa village and up a great hill a little boy 
trudged on with his father. Straight on before them 
went their road, but about them they saw others 
sweeping down dark valleys and winding up high 
hills; for they were in Switzerland, the land of 
mountains. 

“Keep just on this road, Davie, till ye get ayont 
the bridge, and then turn left; and dinna ye stup to 
play,” said the father. 

They shook hands, and parted, Pavie going on, 
while his father went back to the village. 

“But do they speak Scotch in Switzerland?” ask 
my critical young friends. 

Ah! wait a little, and we will see how this happens. 
After his father left him, Davie kept gayly on his 
journey; sometimes whistling to the goidfinches that 
fed on the thistle seeds and the berries of the juni- 
per trees, or throwing stones at the jays and nut- 
hatches that tlew about among theacorns and beech- 
nuts. The village he had left was far away below, 
and he was now going along between two high moun- 
tains. Away upon the rocky sides of the nearest 
one, he could see the nimble goats feeding, and few 
flocks of sheep lower down. Then somebody away 
up above the goats began to sing. 

When one stanza was finished, somebody on the 
opposite mountain answered back with another 
stanza in the same tune. For a long time Davie 
heard their clear voices sounding above him, from 
mountain to mountain. They were shepherds, and 
it was their business to stay up there to watch the 
flocks of sheep and goats, that they might not be 
lost, or destroyed by the wolves that lived in the 
wilder parts of the mountains. 

Then he came to a bridge over a deep chasm, where 
a hundred feet underneath, the swift little river rush- 
ed through. Down below him the tiny wrens were 
chattering among the stunted, twisted trees, and 
flitting about the ferns and red and yellow leaves of 
the vines that grew in the crevices of the steep rocks. 
Davie stayed there a long time, trying to hit the 
scolding wrens, and watching the stones he threw 
at them splash up the water. At last a kingfisher 
flew along beneath the bridge, his shrill, clattering 
ery making such loud echoes come up from the rocks, 
that Davie expected to see whole armies of some wild 
creatures or other rush out; and he turned, and hur- 
ried on his way. 

Pretty soon he saw a brown and white animal hop 
out from a clump of bushes into the road ahead of 
him. Davie felt rather afraid, for he was all alone. 
He picked up a stick, and went on cautiously. The 
little creature didn’t seem to notice him, but went 
playing along the roadside, nibbling at sorrel and 
clover leaves. He had long ears that sometimes stuck 
straight up, and sometimes laid back over his shoul- 
ders. But the young chap saw Davie, and ran along 
the roa. Davie knew it was a leveret, now; and he 
ran after him as fast as he could, and almost caught 
up with him. But the running put him out of 
breath, and he dodged behind a bush at the road- 
side. The leveret didn’t hear him coming now, and 
stopped to look around. 

“1 think I’ll catch him this time,” said Davie to 
himself; and he crept up clos: tohim. But the lev- 
eret heard him, and looked about, winking his big 
eyes; then he took some very long leaps, and Davie 
hid again. The frightened little animal ran a great 
distance before he stopped, and Davie wasa long time 
creeping up to him. This time he threw his stick at 
the leveret; which, instead of running along the 
road, went through the old fence, and among the 
rocks and bushes out of sight. Davie looked over the 
fence. ‘‘ Well! ye may gang; I dinna want ye,” said 
he; and he turned back to the road, and continued 
his journey. 

The sun was behind the mountains, and the way 
was getting shadowy, and everything looked strange, 
t-o. Davie didn’t remember to have seen that great 
bruken tree, that great threatening rock, nor the 
houses alvng the road, either. So he hurried on to 
find something that he had seen before. First, he 
met a little girl with long eyelashes, driving a flock 
of geese. The geese scolded, and ran at Davie, put- 
ting out their long necks. Then they would cackle 





among » themeslven, as aif they w were say ying, va What a) 
miserable, little, outlandish fellow he is, isn’t he? 
Let’s give him a good fright.” Then they would 
run and hiss again; knocking their beads together 
whenever they turned, their necks were so long. 

He weut over a little brook, and a marmot scam- 
p-red under the bridge. He got down and looked 
along the water-course under the road, but the mar- 
mot had hidden among the stones. 

Scon after, he met a flock of goats driven home by 
their owner. They looked very impixh, with their 
bright eyes and long beards; and the young goats 
ran up to him, and wanted to play. Davie ran away 
from the goats; but the way was getting darker and 
darker, so that he could see nothing down in the 
valley except the gleaming river. He was sure that 
he was on the wrong read. Pretty soon a man came 
along with a flock of sheep. 

“Where be Mettendorf?” asked Davie, in broad 
Scotch. 

The man looked surprised, but pointed over the 
height of the mountain. 

“To this road come there?” continued Davie. 

** Nicht verstehe !”” answered the man. This means 
“don’t understand ;” but it was German, which is 
the language of the people of this canton, and Davie 
didn’t know what the Switzer meant. Davie knew 
a little French, and he tried that. 

“Ich kann nicht verstehe,’ replied the Swiss man. 
And Davie bad to go on without finding out anything. 
It was quite dark when he came to the edge of a little 
cluster of houses, 

Here he met an old woman; and he asked her in 
French, and then in Scotch, where Mettendorf was. 
She jubbered away a long time, asking questions 
with words that Davie didn’t know, and never heard 
before. She kept pointing along the street toward a 
house with a roof a good deal too broad for it on the 
front side. 

As Davie left her and went along, the big tears 
began to come in his eyes, for he was hungry and 
tired. Then he thought if he could find a place to 
stay all night, he could go back in the morning, and 
tind the road he had missed. He saw a signboard of 
the shape of a great bottle, hanging on a pole before 
the house the old woman had pointed at. There 
were letters on it, but so worn and faded that Davie 
could not read them. Underneath the long eaves 
were two benches, and Davie sat down to rest.. There 
were loud voices and laughter inside, and Davie was 
atraid to goin. Then he thought he must go in, or 
he would have to stay out all night. As he opened 
the door, a dim light from a couple of candles showed 
him a lot of men, some sitting, some standing, and 
all with a glass or mug of some drink or other. 

The fat landlord caught sight of Davie, and inquir- 
ed what he wanted. 

“T want some supper,” said Davie. 

* Nicht verstehe,” replied the landlord, just as the 
man with the sheep had done. Davie tried French 
with no better success, He had come where his voice 
would do him no good. He were no better off than 
if he were deaf and dumb. He was going to cry again, 
but he thought of the deaf and dumb talk; so he 
tried signs. 

He put his finger into his mouth, and made believe 
eat it; then he put his hand in his pocket, and 
brought out several silver coins, aud showed them. 
The landlord understood that. He nodded his head 
at Davie, and went out. Pretty soon he came back, 
and, taking hold of Davie’s jacket with his thumb 
and tinger, led him into another room. Here wasa 
table with food and drink, and Davie sat down and 
had a good supper. 

After supper, a sleek, pleasant man came in, and 
the landlord talked with him, pointing at Davie. 
Then the fut, sleek man talked to Davie in three or 
four languages that Davie didn't know. Then he 
asked in French where he lived. 

“In Scotland,” said Davie, quick as you could 
wink. 

‘‘And how did you come here?” questioned the 
man. 

“‘Daddie sent me home to mither, an’I lost the 
roa.” 

Where are your father and mother?” 

“Mither’s in Mettendorf, an’ 1 want to go there,” 
said Davie, beginning to cry. 

**Don’t cry, my good little boy,” said the man, 
kindly; ‘yuu shall go to your mother. Where is 
your father?” 

“At Maisterstahl, putting looms up,” answered 
Davie. 

‘“* What are they for?” asked the man. 

“To weave with in the mill,” he replied. 

**So your father came over to put up machinery, 
did he?” 

Then the man took Davie to the bar-room, and 
told the landlord that it was a little buy from far 
away Scotland, who had lost his way among the 
hills. 

And the people were full of wonder and delight; 











taking hold of Davie and turning him round, and 
looking him all over. Jt was such a thing as-had ! 
never happened before; and they were as much | 
pleased as the boys here would be to see alittle Turk. 
They all tried to get him to take a drink from | 
their mugs and glasses; and he had to sip a little 
from each, and altogether it was so much that he 

felt light-headed. 

The smooth, pleasant man now shook hands with 
Davie, and told him he was the parish priest, and | 
said he woull see him again in the morning. When ' 
the priest went away, Davie laid down on a bench , 
by a great square oven or stove of brick; for he was ' 





very sleepy and tired. The landlord saw what he 
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wanted, and ‘taking a » candle, beckoned Davie to. 
follow him. He led the way upa flight of stairs that 
crooked and turned to right and left, coming at last 
to a neat little room where there was a nice big bed. 
The landlord pointing to the bed, said, ‘ Guten nacht, 
meine knabe,” and lett him alone. There was a great 
quilt or coverlet on the bed as thick as his arm was 
long, and Davie wondered how he was going to get 
under that. He took hold of it with all his strength, 
and was greatly surprised to find it light and soft as 
afeather. That was the last thing he remembered 
till the sun shone into his sleepy eyes in the morning. 
He was afraid he never should find his way down 
those crooked stairs; but, somehow, he was presently 
down below eating a nice breakfast. Then he began 
to fear that he wouldn’t have money enough to pay 
for all, supper, bed and breakfast; and he felt tright- 
ened and homesick. Then the kind priest came in 
with a man who was to guide him back to his mother. 
When Davie wanted to pay for what he had received, 
the jolly landlord would not take a penny, saying it 
was pay enough to have a little boy all the way from 
Scotland in his house. 

His guide led him right over the mountain, a much 
shorter way than the road by which he came. But 
there was no road by the way they went, only a foot- 
path. The dew was still on the leaves of the shrubs, 
as they climbed along the steep ways, and the birds 
were singing, and the goats already browsing among 
the rocks. At length they came to a high part of 
the mountain, where they could see to the opposite 
side. The guide stopped suddenly, looked at Davie, 
and pointed down the valley before them. 

“ Mettendorf!” he said. 

Davie could see nothing at all in the valley, at 
first, except the thick morning mist; not a house, 
rock or tree. At last he caught sight of a glimmer- 
ing steeple, and, pointing at it, he looked at the 
guide, who nodded his head, and said again, ‘ Met- 
tendorf.” 

The guide went with him almost to the village, 
then went back over the mountain; and in a few 
minutes Davie had got back to his anxious mother. 





RIGORS OF AUSTRIAN DISCIPLINE. 

In 1854 [had a terrible example of the military 
discipline of Austria. Owing to the state of war, the 
frontier was then guarded by Croats. I dined every 
day with the Austrian officers at the little village of 
Orsowo, on the banks of the Danube. One day I 
expressed a desire to see the place, on the other side 
of the Danube, where Kossuth had buried the crown 
of St. Stephen, of Hungary, when the army fled into 
Turkey. The place had been discovered, and the 
crown disinterred, but I wanted to see the singular 
tomb. 

Colonel P. promised to go with me the next day on 
the other sie of the bridge which separated us from 
theenemy. That same evening as I was taking my 
walk, I said to myself, ‘Suppose I go now.”’ I passed 
the body guard, and proceeded to the bridge, and had 
nearly reached the opposite side, when I heard a re- 
port, and at the same time three or four balls whistled 
by me. I stoppe!. Several Croats rushed upon me, 
muttering something I could not -understand, and 
led me to my friend the colonel. He looked at me 
exasperated. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘what were you dving on the 
bridge?” 

“T went to visit the tomb.” 

“Enough! Without a permit? And the sentinel 
did not arrest you at the entrance of the bridge.’” 

A sergeant answered in German: 

‘We were dining with the body-guard.” 

“Ah! Isthatso? And all that time spies could 
be going and coming. How many were you?” 

‘Four men and myself,” said the sergeant. 

** You shall all be shot!” 

The colonel went to the window, called the guard 
of the opposite tent, and gave the men into custody. 

Tle next day the men were shot, in spite of my ap- 
peals to the colonel, on my knees, for pardon for those 
unfortunate men of whose death 1 had unwillingly 
been the cause. 

‘The colonel was inflexible. When those five Croats, 
pierced by shots, had fallen, the colonel, who regret- 
ted his soldiers, and seemed to forget our friendly 
telations, said: 

“* And now, sir, leave the territory in two hours, or 
I shall have you arrested as a spy.” 

“ But, colonel—” 

He looked at me, and with a terrible voice said: 

* Upon my honor, sir, I swear it.” 

A quarter of an hour afterward I left Orsowo. 
Five years after, I saw among the list of officers kill- 
ed at Magenta, the colonel’s name. 





SAGACITY OF A PONY. 

A recent issue of the Mark Lane Express contains 
the following: “I had a pony once who very fre- 
quently exhibited the following peculiarities: When- 
| ever the pony had been turned out to graze, upon 
being fetched up and put into the carriage, it inva- 
riably turned lame after going a few yards—so lame, 
in fact, that frequently I had to turn back, not hav- 
ing the shame to drive an animal] in such apparent 
pain; I say apparent, because no sooner had the 
pony been relieved of its harness than it used tocan- 
ter round the tield, perfectly sound. The same pony, 
| when fetched from the stable, would go pertectly weil 
as long as it wished, but when I drove it in any di- 


, rection contrary to its inclination, it became lame 


directly ; as soon as its head was tarned homewards, 


| the] entirely disappeared.” 








| Sumore of of the Dap. 


AN EYE DOCTOR. 


A geutleman tells us the following story, and 
vouches for it as having occurred to himself. Some 
years ago he lost an eye, and having a taste furcome- 
ly personal appearance, he had the loss of the member 
atoned for by the insertion of a glass eye. The 
counterfeit was a perfect counterpart of the other, 
and, except those who were told of the fact, none 
would have imagined him to be the “ bully boy with 
the glass eye.” A short time ago, the seeing eye 
began to intiame, and knowing, by a sad experience, 
the danger of neglecting a sore eye, he determined 
to consult an oculist, and not knowing which was 
the proper one to go to, was unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of a man who practises the pro- 
fession, but who, until within a short time, has been 
engaged in the butchering business. Calling upon 
the ‘celebrated oculist and earist,” he told him that 
his eyes were afflicted with disease, and he feared 
he would lose them. The quack examined the optics, 
and pronounced them an easy cure. In fact, he 
would warrant a cure in two months, and he would 
heal them up at a low figure, only ten dollars a week 
for treatment. 

‘What do you think of my left eye, doctor?” ask- 
ed our friend, whose faith was not very strong. 





The doctor examined the left optic very carefully’ 


for several moments, and then said: 

“I find the epithelium slightly opatic, with con- 
sideravie subcutaneous conjunctiua in the cellular 
retina of of the corneal schirrhosis.” 

“ Can the thing ever be cured ?” asked the patient, 
who was convinced the fellow was an unmitigated 
humbug. . 

“O yes, I can cure that in a very short time. I 
have some vegetable acid which I extract from a 
plant known only to myself, which will render that 
eye perfectly well in three weeks.” 

“Do you really mean to say that I can see out of 
that eye again? for to tell you the truth, I have not 
been able to see out of it for a long time.” 

**To be sure I do, just as well as I do out of mine. 
This ’ere vegetable acid of mine is really wonderful; 
there are not any eyes that can resist it. 1t fixes 
them all.” 

“Then you can go ahead on that one, and if you 
fix it all right, I will let you attend to the other one.” 

The doctor took out a large syringe filled it with 
his vegetable acid, and approached our friend for the 
purpose of making an application, when he raised 
his hands to his eye, open@® the eyelids, took the 
glass optic from the socket, and handing it to the 
operator, said: 

“Doc., Ihaven’t time to stop for treatment; you 
can keep the eye here, and as soon as you get it to 
see, 1 will call and get it.” 





A MINISTER READING “ NOVILS.” 


Clergymen, as is perhaps known, ride on many 
railroads at half fare. The other day, on the Mari- 
etta road, a clergyman paid his half fare, which was 
observed by an old lady who was seated back of him. 
After the conductor passed on, the clergyman took a 
railroad guide out of his pocket and began to read. 
The old lady saw the book, and she became uneasy, 
twisting and shufiling, and showing her disapproba- 
tion in various ways peculiar to old ladies. At the 
next station the clergyman got out. 

* Was that a minister?” said the old lady to the 
conductor, after he had gone. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“A pretty minister he,” the old lady snapped out, 
indignantly—*:Arter he’d paid his half fare, and you’d 
gone by, he took a novil out of his bag, and begun to 
read it.’” 

The passengers smiled at the old lady’s miscon- 
ception, but she didn’t notice it, and kept on mutter- 
ing about “‘ ministers of the gospill readin’ novils in 
the keers.” 





A HARD CASE, 


Little Bob begged hard, the other day, when some 
triends were dining with ua, to come in and sit at the 
table during dessert, which I told him he might do, 
provided he neither talked nor annoyed people, by 
asking for fruit. He very readily assented to this 
condition, which he honestly fultilled to the letter. 
At last I heard the poor little fellow erying and sob- 
bing most bitterly. ‘*What is the matter, Bob?” 
said I, “ what are you crying about?” 

‘“*Why pa, here 1 am asking for nothing, and get- 
ting it.” 


A GAME BOY. 





A friend of ours has two children, a boy five years - 


old, and one inst teething. The elder brother had 
the younger out in the yard, the other day, in the 
sun, trying to interest the little one, when the mother 


chanced to be at the back door. She called the five- ~ 


year-old: ‘*‘ Edmund, take your brother in the shale; 
the sun might strike him.” Five-year-oli bristled 
up and replied: ‘Sun wouldn’t bit a little baby like 
that, mamma, and if he did, I’d hit him back again!” 


Charles Lamb, when a little boy, walking with his 
sister in a churchyard, and reading the epitaphs, said 
to her: ‘‘ Mary, where are all the naughty people 
buried?” 

**T never go Jate toa friend’s dinner,” said Boileau, 
“for Lhave observed that when a party is waiting for 
a@ man, they make use of the interval to load him 
with abuses.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Whrech of Agnes Coburg. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER I. 
“Still waters run deep "* 


EOPLE are always ready to 
pity an orphan, or to sigh, 
‘* worse than orphaned!” over 
one whose parents are branded 
with disgrace. But there is an 
orphanage worse than either, 
for it finds no sympathy, and 
the ill consequences of it are 
looked on without pity. 

Who knows what tortures are 
inflicted by highly respectable 
parents, who are no more fit to 
train young souls, than they are 
fit to order the stars of heaven? 
The child may have a sweet 
kernel in a thick crust. Nature 
nourishes such in warm, damp 
mould, and omnia waits for the tardy but precious 
springing. The human parent cracks its skull, and 
with the best intentions. Or, on the contrary, the 
child may be an “ ugly duck,” who bas not yet arched 
its beautiful swan’s neck, or shaken out its snow- 
white plumage. If so, God help it! for genius has no 
earthly parentage, but is orphaned from its birth. It 
is an odd child, it is perverse, it is lazy; it sits idly 
dreaming and staring, or it goes tlying about in un- 
profitable places, when it should be working. 

It is not lazy; it is “doing its father’s work.” It 
is not perverse; it is following the imperative bidding 
of a higher yoice. Agnes Coburg was just such an 
ugly duck, and the whole flock flouted her, taking 
pattern from those nearest her. 

I know that one gets tired of reading about prod- 
igies, and sighs for an ordinary character, 80 present- 
ed as to interest ordinary people. But I cannot help 
it if this lady was uncommon; and ‘‘I tell you the 
story as ’twas told to me.” 

Fancy a child, dark-haired and dark-eyed, not very 
white, and with no red whatever in the cheeks, a 
rather large, buny frame, not pretty with childish 
curves, but promising a superb form at some future 
time, with full lips a vivid crimson, betraying the 
strong hidden pulses, with deep and frequent blushes, 
and’ not much to say for herself, except when she is 
inarage. A child who sits awkwardly silent when 
other children are chattering gayly in the company 
of their elders, and who stammers when forced to 
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speak. You fancy that she has nothing to say? If} Fay, 


you think so, it is probable that she has nothing to 
say which you could comprehend, but may have ideas 


coulu 
law, 


in her worthy the attention of your superiors. More | forg: 


probable still, she is yet a chaos, and is full of a preg- 


red { 


nant and troubled dimness, while your crab-apple of | of th: 
a soul is round and ripe, and you can count its seeds. Nov 


- But, by-and-by, she will round and ripen into a star! | but v 


Stand you out of her way. But alas! wheu the stars | wou! 
took form, the voice said, first, ‘‘ Let there be light!” | Bella 


But can the soul form itself in darkness? 


not 


You have seen geological strata, fragments of the | Agn 
petrified history of the earth, with prints of huge | pref. 
animal forms in its layers. So the earlier impressions Ti 
of childhood sink, and leave their record through | suffi 
life, trifling events making great impressions; #0 that | man 


childhood was a mastodon. 
Agnes Coburg did not need to be beaten with many 
stripes in order to have a bitter sense of wrong and 
insult. A little push or slap, or 4 rude word, were 
enough. She did not need that her parents should 
turn ber out of doors in the midnight and every other 
door should be shut against her, to feel homeless and 





desolate. A cold look, or a careless turning away | mee 


_ what in maturity may be looked on as 4 mouse, in | tow: 











